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On the eve of the Academy’s 150th Anniversary year, which will be 
celebrated with appropriate public flourish, more modest, 
domestic jubilation may legitimately be occasioned by the achieve- 
ment by the RAM Magazine of its 200th issue. It owed its inception. 
in 1900, to the RAM Club (founded in 1889), whose official organ 
and journal it was, and to a large extent continues to be, and for 
its first 106 issues was in fact called the RAM Club Magazine, 
Until 1963 it appeared three times a year—once a term—but since 
then, partly because of rising costs, it has appeared biannually. 
Its Editors, during its first seventy-one years have been: 


1900-26 (Nos 1-74) J Percy Baker 
1926-30 (Nos 75-87) JA Forsyth 
1930-6 (Nos 88-106) William Wallace 
1937-63 (Nos 107-84) Sydney Lovett 
1963- (No 185- ) Robin Golding 


In the 100th issue, which appeared in 1934, the then Principal, 
Sir John McEwen, contributed an article entitled ‘Looking Forward’ 
and this, the 200th, is proud to include one which the present 
Principal, Dr Anthony Lewis, modestly describes as ‘an answer 
to Sir John’. It also contains, appropriately, articles on Sir John 
McEwen, by L Gurney Parrott, who was Secretary to the Academy 
from 1933 to 1955, and on Frederick Corder, Curator of the 
Academy from 1889 to 1924, Editor of the RAM Club Magazine's 
predecessor The Overture during the three years of its existence 
from March 1890 to February 1893 (it appeared monthly during 
term, and still makes fascinating reading) and author of A History 
of the Royal Academy of Music, published in 1922, on the occasion 
of the Academy’s centenary, by Philip Hattey, former student and 
Professor since 1961. | hope that, because of the space that these 
and other articles require, readers will make allowances for the 
fact that this issue contains few obituary notices about the 
distressingly high number of distinguished members of the 
Academy whose deaths have occurred during recent months 
(and are recorded on page 33); this omission will be remedied 
in the next issue, which will also contain details of the various 
events planned for the 150th Anniversary Year. | hope also that 
any readers who keep their copies of the RAM Magazine will 
welcome the inclusion of an index, which itemises the main 
articles etc that have been featured in the last sixteen issues. 


With unabated vigour, and lively and discriminating editorial 
direction, the RAM Magazine in this number attains its 200th 
issue. Writing in a special article for the 100th number, Sir John 
McEwen, then Principal, asked whether ‘the wholesale distribution 
of music characteristic of the present time [1934]’ would eventually 
lead to ‘the formation of a critical and instructed public able and 
anxious to take more than a passive part in music-making, withan 
active and well organised musical profession to help and guide 
opinion?’ ‘Or would it [the wholesale distribution] have the effect 
of so vulgarising and debasing the musical experience that a 
satiated and nauseated public will demand an artistic stimulus 
which will gradually grow more and more acidulated and bitter, 
until at last the musical sense will be completely atrophied and the 
ear will revert to its purely utilitarian function as an organ of 
hearing? Or will the huge appreciative public spread until 
practically every person in these islands keeps alive a musical 
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Sntroductory. 


It is a time-honoured custom that every new Journal or Magazine 
should, on making its bow to its readers, apologise for its appearance 
by the statement that it has been produced in order to meet a “ long 
felt want.” Every ardent editor is perfectly persuaded—trst, that he 
knows what the public needs, and 2nd, that the public cannot possibly 
exist without buying what he supplies. True, the public has a 
cold-blooded, practical way of disposing of both these comfortable 
convictions by withholding the humble necessary coin which averts 
bankruptcy, so that the new venture thrust upon an unkind or a 
careless world perishes for want of nutrition, “unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” But notwithstanding this journalistic mortality the 
phrase itself is immortal and crops up perennially with the aspect of 
perpetual youth. 
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interest by an iteration and reiteration of mechanically reproduced 
performances which were originally registered before the com- 
plete disappearance of a profession of practising musicians? Or, 
finally, will there be evolved a select company of highly trained 
musicians, non-British of course, who will be used to supply this 
appreciative public with such performances and records of such 
performances as the interests and policy of certain controlling 
organisations dictate?’ 

The questions that Sir John asked were very pertinent to the 
outlook and apprehensions of the musical world of his day, and 
he addressed them to the contributors to the 200th number. We 
should surely then attempt a reply. What answer can we give to 
Sir John? | offer some necessarily brief comments on his pene- 
trating and wide-ranging questions. 

In many respects | think Sir John would have been relieved and 
even pleased by the turn of events. About certain aspects he 
might have had continuing anxiety, but nowhere, | hope, would he 
have seen his worst fears fulfilled. 1984 is not yet with us; Big 
Brother may be round the corner, but at the moment control and 
patronage is spread over a goodly company of cousins who, so 
far, have kept each other in check. The administrative lure of 
monolithic organisations in the arts has been resisted, and 
should continue to be resisted if they are to flourish creatively. 
Active music-making has not been stifled, rather has it been 
stimulated, as my hard-pressed colleagues on the Associated 
Board are only too aware (entries for 1970 numbered 229,071). 
Despite the great improvement in the technical quality of recording 
and broadcasting the level of concert attendance has in general 
been well maintained. The musical public has absorbed the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall and the Purcell Room quite comfortably, thus 
refuting the doubters, and is no doubt preparing to absorb the 
Barbican Concert Hall as well. There are serious challenges 
ahead, but it would seem that however rapid the pace of scientific 
advance and however great its contribution to our enjoyment 
and convenience the music-lover has not yet found any substitute 
for human involvement in the concert hall. Nor has the repertoire 
been exhausted by excessive presentation and universal avail- 
ability. It has, in fact, been vastly enriched by the general recogni- 
tion of a number of masters and minor masters whose works 
were not in the mainstream of public consciousness forty years 
ago—Monteverdi, Schutz, even to a great extent Purcell, Vivaldi, 
Boccherini (apart from one piece!), Bruckner and Mahler (in this 
country), Nielsen, Janáček, to mention but a few. There is 
certainly enough fine music to fill a lifetime’s experience even for 
the most obsessive listener. 

The danger lies elsewhere, as Sir John sensed accurately. 
Indiscriminate exposure to musical sound could swamp the 
sensibility and dull one’s reactions so that inner meanings and 
finer subtleties would cease to be either perceptible or significant. 
There is the further menace that facile and empty imitations of a 
style repeated in every context, appropriate and inappropriate, 
eventually tend to affect the currency of the hitherto valid original. 
A certain amount of Romantic music has not escaped this and will 
take time to recover when the popular media turn their attentions 
elsewhere. 

But the greatest threat is of sheer noise, and it would perhaps 
have been difficult for this to be foreseen because it has developed 
gradually, if steadily. It has now reached proportions that demand 
active resistance from all musicians. If we are to retain unimpaired 
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that most precious and vital of our professional faculties—hearing, 
we must support those who are trying to reduce the level of noise 
assailing our ears from every direction. Environment is sound (or 
the lack of it) as well as architecture and scenery, and we must 
make sure that it counts as a factor in all planning discussions. | 
have dilated on the virtues of silence in another place, and will 
not pursue the topic further here, but nothing could be more rele- 
vant to our present situation. 

Of the developments which I think might have given Sir John 
some particular pleasure, | will select two. The first is related to 
the pointed parenthesis in his last question. In the ‘thirties the 
British musical profession feared the growth of an irrational 
preference for foreign artists amongst the public; in the ’seventies 
it is the Continent that is welcoming our singers to its opera 
houses, and our orchestras to its festivals and concert halls. If 
Sir John had been told that within some eighteen months of this 
issue three separate productions of the Wagner’s Ring had been 
given by three separate British companies, one with an entirely 
English-speaking cast, and the other two largely so, he would have 
found it scarcely credible in view of the operatic conditions and 
public attitudes of his time. At the present day the reputation of 
British artists has never stood higher, nor the appreciation by their 
countrymen of their talents. 

The second concerns the field in which he achieved his 
greatest Success as a composer—chamber music. In an increas- 
ingly material age it might be thought that the refinements of this 
intimate medium with its subtle and intellectual appeal would tend 
to lose its hold on the public. Yet chamber music has maintained 
and improved its position. It is assumed that the foremost 
international string quartets will fill the Royal Festival Hall (did 
they always fill the Queen’s Hall?) and chamber music clubs up 
and down the country are thriving. Striking evidence of the firm 
hold of chamber music in Britain is the establishment of resident 
string quartets in an increasing number of universities, represent- 
ing a relatively high proportion of their available financial 
resources for music. It would have given Sir John great satis- 
faction to know that already five such appointments are held by 
Academy-trained ensembles. 

These have been perforce but slight observations on Sir John’s 
weighty and searching questions; there is much more to be said 
and some may think a gloomier picture should have been painted. 
But | believe that, on balance, the course of events between the 
100th and 200th issues of this Magazine has been such that we can 
look forward on behalf of our successors to the 300th with 
reasonable optimism. It would be rash to predict the state of 
music in England at that time, but | have the feeling that audiences 
will still be filling the Royal Festival Hall, even if they are wearing 
space-suits, and that continuing near the top of the ‘league table’ 
will be the name of Beethoven. 


It is almost fifty years since Sir John McEwen’s appointment as 
Principal of the RAM in succession to Sir Alexander Mackenzie. | 
began my career inthe Academy shortly afterwards, in time to see 
the tail-end, so to speak, of the retiring Principal. Anyone who 
knew that redoubtable personage will confirm that even his stern, 
as he receded slowly from his long-familiar moorings, was 
impressively dignified. 


At that time Sir Alexander was sharing his room with his newly- 
appointed successor, but if he relished the thought of grooming 
the new Principal for his responsible office, it was not an arrange- 
ment particularly palatable to the neophyte. Dual control, in fact, 
must inevitably become difficult and irksome if the elder relin- 
| quishes authority too slowly and the younger grasps it too 
ardently, and this handing-over process soon ended, Sir 
Alexander joining the Board of Directors. 


In the annals of the RAM, John B McEwen has left his mark as 
student, Professor and Principal, and in any history of British 
music his distinguished place as a composer is assured, but it is 
not as a fine musician, or as the head of a great institution, that | 
would remember him. It is rather the man behind the official 
facade, the private aspects of his personality to which few 
penetrated and which are not easily seen in the professional 
arena, that these impressions seek to reveal. 


| think it was about a month after | joined the clerical staff that 
the new Principal came to my room and taking me firmly by my 
right ear ‘twixt finger and thumb, led me into Room 8. Smiling 
amusedly at my obvious perplexity, he asked: ‘Like it?’ ‘It is a very 
nice room, Principal’, | replied, completely at sea. He simply 
turned and walked away without another word, and that was the 
only indication | had from him—formally communicated later by 
the Secretary in whose province staff changes lay and into which 
Sir John never intruded—that | was to move into Room 8 and work 
for him. The ability to delegate responsibility to various officers 
and never to weaken their authority by direct intervention in their 
departments, yet never losing his own, was a noticeable admini- 
strative skill from the beginning. 


Thus began for me the close association that was to last until 
his death in 1948, in ever closer and more responsible contact, for 
in successive stages from personal typist to Private Secretary; 
from Private Secretary to Principal’s Assistant, and from 1933 as 
Secretary of the RAM, I was able to observe every aspect of his 
official life. As time went on, too, | became a frequent visitor to 
the McEwens in their house at Abercorn Place, St John’s Wood, 
and there I grew to know him more completely and intimately. The 
Principal making a public speech, or considering matters of high 
policy, was impressive; the same man, in oil-stained dungarees, 
experimenting and inventing gadgets in his workshop, was 
endearing. 


In his official life | soon learned to admire him for his high 
principles, inherited perhaps from the Scottish manse of his 
childhood, or more exactly, inculcated and developed there. He 
had a first-rate intellect and would have made a brilliant lawyer, or 
scientist, for he had a penetrating mind, precise and clear. It was 
an education to hear him at the end of a long and complicated 
discussion briefly sum up the various views expressed and 
present a solution, or reach a decision, which rendered further 
comment superfluous. But, of course, he had his faults and freely 
admitted some of them. He was sometimes too forthright and 
uncompromising, impatient and analytical, lacking the human 
touch some thought; but in truth he was extremely sensitive and 
shy, and an apparently cold and distant manner on occasions was 
simply protective armour. At least, it could not be said of McEwen 
as someone said of Dr Temple, Headmaster of Rugby, that ‘he 
was a beast, but ajust beast’! This quotation from Tennyson might 
perhaps be more apposite: 


One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 


His father was a Scottish Presbyterian minister, but he himself 
had no religion, tending to atheism if anything. This was not, | 
think, due to inability to appreciate spiritual values so much as to 
an intense hatred of loose thinking and imprecision. | remember 
when a composer who had some special interest in music as 
related to occultism and esotericism, came to lunch, as we sat 
down he made some remark about God. His host looked at him 
rather quizzically and said gently: ‘Well, if we are going to talk 
about Him we had better agree our terms; will you please define 
exactly what you mean by ‘‘God’’?’ Unfortunately, the visitor could 
give no definition, for who can define the indefinable? And so 
the conversation lapsed into more ordinary, and possibly less 
interesting channels. 

‘Mac’ (as many of us were allowed to call him privately) experi- 
mented a great deal with sound waves, and wrote a book on the 
subject which | think was called The Physical Basis of Sound. He 
was intensely interested in scientific subjects and frequently 
attended the lectures of Sir William Bragg and others at the Royal 
Institution, where he himself also lectured. At the University of 
Glasgow he had studied under the great physicist Lord Rutherford, 
so he had long been familiar with that renowned scientist’s 
theories on the structure of atoms and the constitution of the 
nucleus. Soinevitably Review Week lectures (which he introduced) 
at the RAM included quite a lot of scientific technical talks as a 
result of this interest, for after all, sound is what music is all about. 

‘Mac’ loved tinkering in his workshop. He was actually a very 
good mechanic and invented many useful gadgets some of which 
he ought to have patented, but the one | chiefly remember— 
perhaps because | have myself entered the ‘lean and slippered’ 
stage—was a simple arrangement of a small buckle for carpet- 
slippers which, at a touch, tautened this ordinarily sloppy article of 
footwear so that it stayed firmly on the foot instead of flopping 
maddeningly as one walked. | think he was the pioneer of the 
gearless motor engine and | often accompanied him on a Saturday 
afternoon into the wilds of St John’s Wood, his Daimler 15 towing 
an old baby Austin into which he had fitted a device intended to 
acquire all speeds without a gear-change. We never managed 
more than 10 or 12 mph and the solution of the problem just eluded 
him, but he was on the right lines and the automatic gearless 
car is now a reality. In this love of mechanics and ‘doing things’ 
with his hands, he had a hobby which recalls Sir Henry Wood and 
his carpentry. | expect both were able to shelve their preoccupa- 
tions and worries by working at something entirely different. 

‘Mac’ also had ideas about the State and the National Budget, 
and wrote an extraordinary thesis in which he thought that one day 
the State would own all wealth and individuals would be given 
vouchers to be exchanged for goods in the shops, thus doing away 
with money. We should all be given a book of vouchers represent- 
ing small change for daily personal needs. It got a bit involved 
after this, but he probably never thought the time might come 
when inflation would destroy the value of money on the expanding 
soap-bubble principle. Was it Stalin who once declared that it did 
not need a war to destroy Capitalism; it would destroy itself and 
Communism would come into its own by encouraging this process 
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of self-destruction? ‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin’—the writing 
on the wall? 

Students’ welfare was naturally of considerable concern to 
the Principal and at least one student of singing has cause to 
remember with gratitude his swift intervention with help from 
Academy funds. She had a beautiful voice but the most hideous 
teeth which were alike detrimental to public appearance and voice 
production. The resulting transformation, both visual and aural, 
by their removal and replacement by a splendid set of artificial 
ones, was remarkable. 

One Christmas holiday, the McEwens invited me to join them in 
their flatin Cannes. We had a glorious multi-lingual splutter with a 
maid who had no English and whose French and Italian would 
have been almost unintelligible in Paris or Rome, but itis amazing 
how easy communication is at the level of simple basic needs. | 
went one day to a local fair-ground and won a cuckoo-clock on a 
sort of hoop-la machine which | gave to Lady McEwen. | was not 
being generous; the mere thought of living with it and its endless 
tick-tock punctuated at intervals by ‘cuckoo! cuckoo!’ was enough 
to send me cuckoo! Hedwig was too kind to refuse the gift, but | 
never saw it again so | suspect it was quietly disposed of, and 
rightly so. | also bought three toys at this fair-ground; for ‘Mac’ a 
mechanical frog that hopped; for Hedwig a horse that galloped 
and for myself (naturally!) a beautiful green and blue parrot that 
levered itself along with beak and claw. We raced these contrap- 
tions across the floor of the large kitchen until we became almost 
helpless with laughter, ‘Mac’ himself on his hands and knees 
shouting encouragement to his frog and roaring with delight when 
he won. 

During this holiday | was allowed to drive the car from Nice 
along the Corniche to St-Tropez, a real thrill. At lunch | was 
introduced to a vin rosé, and ‘Mac’ and Hedwig ever afterwards 
teased me with getting slightly tight and sleeping it off in the back 
of the car all the way back to Cannes, but it was excitement, fatigue 
and the warmth, of course. 

Hedwig sometimes drove, and in England whenever she 
approached a roundabout started invariably to turn to the right. 
‘Mac’ once, with a quick wrench at the wheel, asked: ‘Why on 
earrrth do you always want to go right at a roundabout instead of 
left?’; to which she replied: ‘Well it says "Keep left”, so I keep it 
on my left’, a piece of feminine logic difficult to answer, depending 
on whether one interpreted ‘Keep left’ as applying to the sign or 
the car. They were two delightful, sensitive people, united in their 
love for music, for their Alma Mater and for each other, and in 
their death they were not divided. ‘So may they rest; their faults 
lie gently on them.’ 


Frederick Corder (1852-1932) was originally intended for a com- 
mercial career by his parents, but was released by the financial 
failure of his employers and became a student at the RAM. He 
showed promise as a composer and had an opera performed at 
Drury Lane in May 1887. Grove records that on the death of Carl 
Rosa Corder was ‘forced to devote himself to teaching’. The 
Oxford Companion also notes that after a promising beginning asa 
composer he ‘settled into the position of Professor of Composi- 
tion at the RAM’. It would hardly seem necessary to blame the 
death of Carl Rosa for this, or to imply that the step was a down- 
ward one, since many eminent teachers (among them Tovey, 
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Macpherson and Matthay) have subsequently in their own early 
careers demonstrated that they would be unlikely to gain over- 
much success as composers. 

Appointed to the staff of the Academy in 1888, Corder became 
Curator in the following year, and later numbered amongst his 
students Granville Bantock, Arnold Bax and Joseph Holbrooke. 
In the RAM’s centenary year (1922) Corder contributed a short 
history of the institution. His translation of several Wagner operas 
was in standard use for years. 

There need be no apology for so late a review as the following, if 
the word is taken literally, since viewed from a distance of seventy- 
five years, his The Orchestra and how to write for it (published in 
1896) makes quaint reading with its period phraseology, and is 
often amusing, presenting as it does a character at once testy, 
intolerant and dogmatic, but always practical and refreshingly 
outspoken. When critical, he lays about him with a will: no figure 
is sacred, and his field encompasses Handel, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner and Grieg. 

In the Introduction Corder lists the following as being the most 
common orchestral resources in the England of his time: 

1 The String Band: usually amateurs and mostly consisting of 

a quantity of indifferent violins, one or two violas and cellos 
and a hired double bass. This is to be found everywhere and 
composers should learn to write for it. 

2 The Brass Band: a growing power in the north of England. 
It requires special education to write well for, the number of 
transposing instruments being enough to frighten any 
ordinary student. 

3 The Theatre Band: consisting of from eight to thirty mixed 
stringed and wind instruments selected on the Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the strongest. 

4 The Wind Band: such as is found on piers and other open- 
air places of entertainment.* 

A typical example of his style is the following passage casti- 
gating the trumpet: ‘I desire here to record my emphatic opinion 
that the trumpet in the orchestra is an almost unmitigated 
nuisance. In the small orchestras of Haydn and Mozart it obliter- 
ates everything else, in the modern orchestra itis useless because 
of its limited scale, while in the music of Bach and Handel it is a 
source of constant vexation of spirit.’ 

Speaking of the brass section generally Corder remarks that 
it is amazing to see the recklessness with which the old masters 
wrote for it. In the percussion department we are told that the only 
instance of the triangle being used as a solo instrument is in 
Liszt’s piano Concerto in E flat. But it was found so difficult to get 


the simple rhythm 


* There was a definite economic connection between the last two, 
since musicians often spent the summer months in a pier orchestra and 
the winter in variety/music-hall theatres which were to be found in most 
towns. Both entertainments remained popular more or less until the 
Second World War, but have now disappeared, and with them a good 
deal of colour has faded from the world of light entertainment. Corder 
himself had practical experience of the former type of work, as he was 
for a time Director of Music at Brighton Aquarium—a fascinating 
appointment! One wonders if the fish boggled at the prospect. 
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correct ‘owing to the shyness of triangle players, who are not 
used to stand in such prominence’, that the composer afterwards 
permitted the flute and piccolo to play it instead. We are reminded 
of the beautiful effect Wagner obtains in the Overture to Die 
Meistersinger just at the entry of the three subjects together, and 
thereafter the instrument is silent until the last scene. Corder 
laments that this artistic reticence is not displayed by Beethoven 
in his ‘Battle’ Symphony, where he accompanies every note of 
Rule, Britannia! with a triangle stroke. Itis saidthat every composer 
has the right to be judged by his best work, and here one’s 
sympathy is with Beethoven, since it is unfortunate that the 
‘Battle’ Symphony is put alongside Die Meistersinger. Not that 
Wagner himself escapes censure, for soon Corder asserts that 
‘indeed Wagner had the reproach—curious for so great an 
orchestral writer—of writing more badly for the harp than any 
other composer’. The bass drum, Corder continues, is, like all 
percussion, effective in inverse proportion to the frequency of its 
employment. ‘To hear it on the first beat of every bar is no more 
impressive than hearing a carpet beaten.’ 

The piano is described as obstinately refusing to blend with 
any orchestral instrument whatever, ‘though this is a positive 
advantage in good concerto writing as the solo part always stands 
out well. Many modern composers including Schumann, are quite 
oblivious of this fact. Since piano concertos are still occasionally 
written [sic] we would here advise young composers not to follow 
his unwise practice in smothering the instrument. The organ’s 
dead tone contrasts so disagreeably with that of the wind that a 
combination of the two is hardly to be thought of. The intimate 
union of organ and orchestra, so largely indulged in by Bach and 
Handel (their orchestras being hardly worthy of the name) is now 
utterly distasteful.’ 

It would have been interesting to have Corder’s views on Elgar’s 
orchestration, and as he was born only five years later, in 1857, it 
is surprising that there is no reference to his name, especially 
when one recalls that his first major work (the Overture Fro/ssart) 
appeared in 1890, six years before the publication of Corder’s 
treatise. 


The music-hall singer attends a series 

Of masses and fugues and ‘ops’ 

By Bach, interwoven 

With Spohr and Beethoven 

At classical Monday Pops. W S Gilbert 


Of Beethoven's connection with the modern musical stage there 
can surely be little doubt. Recent research has unearthed an 
array of fascinatingly irrefutable evidence which uncovers with 
authoritative ease the shadow of impending gloom with which 
Beethoven foresaw the evolution of the American Musical, and 
its dire consequences on art. 

Beethoven's first association with the world of show-business 
came with the gift of a steel-frame piano from Messrs Broadway 
and Sons. This ominous name was soon to permeate the very 
fabric of Beethoven's musical existence, and the cryptic, symbolic 
references to future developments, it is now my task to unveil. A 
great deal of disturbing evidence is found in the works themselves 
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(and their dedications), culminating in the hair-raising fourth 
Variation (in 12 : 32) of the Arietta of the Op 111 piano Sonata. 
This prefigures the ecstatic furies of modern jazz, and finds its 
counterpart in the Twelfth Street/Thirty-Second Avenue Rag. 
Beethoven's spirit broods over the concrete jungles of West Side 
Story. 


The Rodgers and Hammerstein cipher 

The two American Musical creators who seem most affected by 
this musical link with Beethoven are Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein. The direct understanding of the great composer’s 
link with these two figures, and the fascinating symbology 
surrounding this connection, is essential to the modern Beethoven 
scholar. If we wish to break the code, to see into the cipher, we 
must obviously begin by analysis of the names themselves. It will 
be seen that Rodgers and Hammerstein have links with two 
sonatas for stringed instruments, and two sonatas for pianoforte. 
This is the secret of the connection. | should add that | do not 
give credence to the theory that Rodgers’s one-time librettist 
(Lorenz Hart) had anything to do with the founding of Breitkopf 
and Hartel. 


RODgers 
RODE, Pierre French violinist for whom the violin Sonata, Op 
96 was written 


HammerSTEIN 
GLEICHENSTEIN, Baron von Cellist friend of Beethoven for 
whom the cello Sonata, Op 69 was written. 


The first signs of mystery are those connecting the strangely 
reversed opus numbers 96—69, counterpart numbers, just as 
Rodgers and Hammerstein fully reflect each other’s abilities, just 
as the violin and cello are complementary instruments. 

The second devastating set of clues is entirely to do with the 
name 


HAMMERSTEIN 
HAMMERklavier Sonata, Op 106 
Wald STEIN Sonata, Op 53 


It takes no mathematical brain to point again to the strange 
relationship of numbers, 53 being directly half of 106. If the word 
Hammerstein is compounded out of the two sonata titles, what is 
one left with? The answer is obviously Waldklavier: if wald is 
German for wood, Waldklavier obviously means woodenpiano, 
which is exactly what Beethoven had, a wooden-frame piano 
before the gift of the steel-frame piano from Broadways! The 
final significance is the key-relationship of the four sonatas 
mentioned, one progressing naturally from the other in an 
ascending scale: G, Op 96—A, Op 69—Bb, Op 106—C, Op 53 (see 
also below). 


The influence of musical pantomime 

Professor Artur Schnobble has already written at some length 
about the influence of pantomime titles on Robert Schumann 
(Was Schumann Sinbad the Sailor?, 1958). His reasoning is as 
follows: 


Kinderscenen Op 15 
Waldscenen Op 82 (our old friend wald!) 


If the two scenen are cancelled out in the word-equation we are 
left with Kinderwald. If you wish to translate wald (wood) as forest, 
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this means Children in the Forest, or in modern parlance Babes in 
the Wood. This is a typical example of succinct influence of one 
generation on the other. Incidentally, if you wish to translate 
Waldklavier as piano in the wood, there have been those who seek 
to prove a connection between this title and the ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony, Op 68. | however do not believe that the sixth 
Symphony had anything to do with the countryside whatsoever, 
but was composed by Beethoven as being past-oral means of 
expression; only the divine tongues of the Muse would suffice. 
(How shallow those who do not look beyond the obvious inter- 
pretation of the word!) 

That musical pantomime has been much influenced by 
Beethoven has been emphasised in my recent article of the 
symbology of the analogy between Beethoven’s development and 
growth and Jack and the Beanstalk (the growth of Jack’s bean- 
stalk from the seed, je germinal development). Many other 
references can be found in other pantomimes (Humpty Dumpty 
deals with the problems of re-assembling shattered form from the 
débris of the late quartets, as in Op 131 divided or broken into 
seven movements instead of the normal three). There is also, need 
| mention, the well-known connection between the ‘Diabelli’ 
Variations, and The Old Woman who Lived in the Shoe: the old 
woman being the diabolic spirit inhabiting the work, or the 
grumpy theme which Beethoven dubbed a schusterfleck—a 
cobbler’s patch. The many children, the theme’s varying progeny 
—and one assumes there are 33, must therefore be the variations 
inhabiting the schusterfleck. The extremely bare textures of the 
late works may also claim connection with Old Mother Hubbard. 


Opera 

In the more serious field of opera we have only slight evidence. 
The most interesting discovery has been of Beethoven's plan to 
compose two Shakespeare operas using the themes of the famous 
piano Sonata in E flat, Op 81a. The first of these projected works, 
Much Adieux About Nothing came to nothing, and the other work 
alas, Love’s Lebewohl Lost, was lost. However, with Fidelio there 
is a more gruesome story of unrivalled plagiarism. There was 
a musical running in London recently which was a rampant 
musical crib: Fidelio on the Roof (although the subtle vo/te-face of 
having it on the roof instead of in the basement dungeon is 
ingenious enough.) The staging cannot alter the character of the 
work though, and the main hit number of the musical ‘If | were a 
Rich Man’, is pitifully similar to Rocco’s covetous aria about gold. 
Another recent plagiarism was the premiére of an adaptation of 
the famous canonic quartet from the first Act, conducted by André 
Previn in August: ‘Mia ist so wunderbar’. In short, | would appeal 
to all genuine music-lovers to respond to Florestan’s cries to his 
wife ‘Adeste Fidelio’ (or do | confuse this with a liturgical section 
of the Missa Solemnis?) and rally round the genuine product only: 
(ie if a satz is ersatz do not let it enter the conversatzione!) 


The English Musical 

On Beethoven’s connection with the English Musical | am not 
going to be too pedantic. There have been those who have tried 
to see a similarity between Leonora No 7 and The Quaker Girl, 
Leonora No 2 and The Daughter-in-Law-Elect and the Third 
Leonora with the Third Man (both of whom, especially if it is the 
Orson Welles version, are inclined to blow their own trumpet). 
| prefer, however, to abide with the irrefutable evidence. 
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It is no mere coincidence that that hero of the anti-Beethoven 
musical (the beginning of the counter-Beethoven movement, 
known—because of the counter element as the Beethoven 
Gebuyundsellschaft) Bitter Sweet was named Carl. This bit of 
cowardly spite is the first in the long line of connections between 
Beethoven and Noel C, the playwright, both of whom share the 
same birthday of 16 December. A typical example of this is the 
small well-known piano piece Fur Elise. | have evidence to suggest 
that when Beethoven was writing this work he was searching for 
new lodgings in Vienna. We can therefore see this piano piece 
as a pitiful cri de coeur for a new abode ‘(Oh) For a Lease!’ Elise 
does not come into the picture at all: for the identity of the 
Immortal Beloved, see below. Compare this to Coward's visions of 
A Room with a View and we can uncover the same preoccupations 
with security and real-estate. Similar preoccupations can be found 
with English jingoism (Wellington's Victory and Cavalcade), with 
the supernatural (the ‘Ghost’ Trio, Op. 70 and Blithe Spirit) and 
love of animals (‘Lobkowitzian Ass!’ and ‘Mad Dogs and English- 
men’). In short, there is little difference between Urtext and 
Vortex. 

This similarity may well be analysed with psychology (cf 
Beethoven’s impassioned cry to the great psychiatrist Freud in 
the choral movement of the ninth Symphony). (Incidentally 
Wagner, who was supposed to have received inspiration for the 
Ring from this work, is known to have thought of the character 
name of Siegmund in this connection.) 


Freud mein schöner Gotterdunken (ie dunken, to dip = dippy) 
Doktor aus Elysium 


The American Musical 

Now that we have done the groundwork (thoroughbass) of our 
argument, we must return to the Rodgers and Hammerstein cipher 
for the final arguments. The essential musical key to this entire 
theory is found in two works for piano: The famous ‘Waldstein’ 
Sonata, Op 53 which has figured in the argument already, and the 
‘Eroica’ Variations, Op 35. It is but one more nail in the watertight 
coffin to point out that as with Opp 96 and 69, these two works 
bear a mirror-like resemblance to each other by virtue of the 
reversed numbers. 

| shall now show how the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata prophesies and 
indeed pre-composes the so-called Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical The Sound of Music. The very title is a cruel joke against 
Beethoven's affliction. The central ‘tune’ of the musical is ‘Climb 
every Mountain’. This has obvious connections with Beethoven's 
oratorio Christ on the Mount of Olives, Op 85 and a great deal to do 
also with the technical exercises which Beethoven would have 
known, Gradus ad Parnassum, a sure means of climbing and 
overcoming technical problems. 

The opening of the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata: 
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It takes no great analytical mind to see the laughable similarity 
between this and the harmonic structure and tune of the musical 
number: 


This, however, is only the very beginning of the practical proof 
of the existence of the R & H cipher. All the songs of the musical 
are prefigured in some germ-like way by the sonata. The orna- 
mentation of the tune of the ‘Waldstein’ which punctuates the 
mighty rumblings: 


P ETT, , 
the downward run of notes preceded by an anacrusis, this has 


obviously led to the similar downward rush of notes preceded by 
upbeat of the title-song of the musical: 


Other movements of the ‘Waldstein’ yield up their treasures as 
well. The very opening of the third movement, the Rondo, is 
divided into two broad phrase-sections: 


These two sections of the tune are compressed (in a similar,way 
to the first example) to make yet another hit-number for which 
Beethoven should get the credit: 


The song ‘I am sixteen, going on seventeen’ was composed 
separately and much earlier. | would date it between the piano 
Quintet with winds, Op 16 and the horn Sonata, Op 17. The com- 
poser thus tells us that he is sixteen, going on seventeen jn the 
list of his compositions! There are only sketches of another song, 
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abandoned because of the unwieldy words: ‘How do you solve a 
Problem like Invertible Counterpoint ?’ 


Adèle Weiss—The Immortal Beloved 

Now at last has come the time to disclose the true identity of the 
famous Immortal Beloved, revealed through the song that has 
come to be spelt ‘Edelweiss’. Many people stupidly believe that 
this refers to a flower. Although Beethoven was extremely fond of 
gardening and plants (An die Fern Geliebte) this is definitely not so. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein have used her name for a song in the 
musical, using their own tune, but keeping Beethoven’s words. 
These words tell us that Beethoven loved a woman called Adèle 
Weiss from afar, passed her with a nod of greeting every morning, 
that she was petite, hygenic and that he implored her to put on 
weight as he was fond of the plumper woman: 


Adéle Weiss, Adéle Weiss, every morning you greet me, 
Small and white, clean and bright, you look happy to see me. 
Blossom of snow may you bloom and grow, 

Bloom and grow forever, 

Adèle Weiss, Adèle Weiss, etc. 


This enigmatic lady is thus the counterpart, the reversal of the 
Tall Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. She is ‘small and white’ 
but no less fascinating. More important, she joins the long line of 
women friends that Beethoven had with colourful names: 


Adèle WEISS 

Therese von BRUNswick 

Elisabeth SCHWARZkopft 

Röslein ROT (the daughter of Gertie, the poet, or was it Sheila?) 
Cordonne BLEU (who was his cook/housekeeper) 


The final clues 
The final clues of the R & H cipher are to be found in the very 
title of the musical itself: 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
In terms of musical notation the notes are S (E flat) D, F, S, (E flat), 
C. This makes a definite pattern of notes: 


te 
It is here that the piano Variations, Op 35 play their part in the 
unfolding of the mystery. It is significant that Beethoven used the 
same tune three times, as if to hammer the cipher home: in the 
piano Variations, in the finale of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony, and in the 
ballet Prometheus (said to have been commissioned by Sir 
William Glock). Like Prometheus, the cipher is now unbound! 
The secret has for too long been chained to the mountain which 
has to be climbed. 
It can be seen from the example below that the theme derived 
from the musical title je E flat, D, F, E flat can be superimposed 
upon the Prometheus theme from Op 35: 
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It can be seen that there are many different ways in which this 
thematic pattern can be traced on to the work. The main character- 
istic is the unevenness, the alternating bars, the ups and downs of 
this traced line. We must now consider the graphic implications. 


p Eb 
si 


os 7 


If we lift the tracing off the music, we are glaringly faced with what 
shape? None other than that of mountains, with that of rugged 
terrain! The ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, Op 53 gives us the tune and 
harmony of ‘Climb every Mountain’, and its complementary opus 
number, 35 gives us the graphic shape of those very mountains 
waiting to be climbed. 

The other connection is literary. The theme E flat, D, F, E flat is, 
except for a semitone at the end, an exact transposition of BACH. 
This can be very puzzling for those who try to link the great 
Johann Sebastian with this venture. He was mercifully free from 
plagiarism, and this has nothing to do with him. It has to do with 
the German noun bach, which means brook or stream. Let us 
remember the words quoted in the second music example: the 
very words used to accompany the tune of the ‘Waldstein’: 


Climb every Mountain 
Ford every STREAM 


This complete cycle of connections cannot be coincidental. And 
what about the R & H cipher, can it be? Kann es sein? Beethoven 
himself provides the answer to the truth-seeker, and solves for us 
at the same time the mystery of the last movement of the Op 135 
Quartet. 

For the reader to appreciate this point, he must turn back and 
re-examine the four works (and their keys) with which we originally 
broke the Rodgers and Hammerstein cipher: the four works in 
the keys of G, A, B flat, and C. Beethoven knew that he would 
have to leave a clue to confirm that it would be these four works 
that would eventually break the cipher. He did so, and our question 
is finally answered by the Op 135 Quartet, one of his last works: 


NN 


B flat, Op106 A,Op69 C,Op53 G,Op96 


In this short, pithy phrase, which has for so long baffled musicians, 
Beethoven leaves the clues, and this bar is printed separately, at 
the head of the movement, in answer to a grave question. 

As a result of all this evidence, one must begin to realise the 
logic of this deduction. And Beethoven answers for us Kann es 
sein? : Es muss sein, Es muss sein. The cipher is historical musical 
fact. 
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Promise fulfilled 

There is a magic and prophecy in the very opus numbers them- 

selves. We cannot be sure that this was intentional on Beethoven's 

part, but we know that certain things are taken out of the hands of 

mortals and become mysteries on their own account. This is the 

case with the numbers of the works mentioned in this article: 
Firstly, let us add all the numbers together in the following way: 


Op 35= 3+5= 8 
Op 53= 5+3= 8 
Op 69 = 6+9=15 
Op 96 = 9+ 6= 15 


Op 106=1+0+6= 7 


53 


This again points to the very special position occupied by Op 53 
in the Beethoven catalogue, and its significance in breaking the 
code. 

The element of time is also clearly shown. How, for example, do 
we know that the right time has come for this discovery? 


Op 35 Variations = 80 
Op 69 cello Sonata = 69 
Op 96 violin Sonata = 96 


200 


It is of the utmost significance that these revelatory thoughts 
should burst upon the musical world 200 years after Beethoven's 
birth, and in the 200th issue, no less, of the RAM Magazine. 

An added significance to Op 53 is found in our own century. 
1953 was the year in which Sir Edmund Hillary did climb every 
mountain to get to the top, the Ascent of Everest. Incidentally 
another work that can claim connection with this very year is the 
Mozart piano Concerto in D, K 537 (The ‘Coronation’ Concerto). 
1953 is therefore a triumphant year for mountain climbers, 
monarchs, Beethoven scholars, and the ‘Waldstein’s’ extra- 
ordinary powers of prophecy. 


Final notes 

After this monumental discovery, | shall never be able to listen 
without an alert and inquisitive mind into the very roots of the 
genesis of Beethoven’s music, and the tunes that are so tritely 
hummed by non-Beethovenians. Little do they know that the 
master’s touch is felt, even on their syncopated lips and jazz-like 
warblings. This is the very nature of a unique and great musical 
spirit that has forced its way into every nook and cranny of our 
existence. EWIG van Beethoven, prophet of modern music, 
modern dance (see my pamphlet The—Apache—in—Art—Oh/), the 
modern movie industry (The ‘Pathé-tique’), the stock market 
(‘Rage over a lost Penny’), and the permissive society (‘The 
Erotica’). 

Everywhere we look it is possible to feel his mighty presence; 
his forebodings about the colonels’ régime in Greece (The Ruins 
of Athens) his concern for the colonial settlement of South 
Australia (Ade/aide), all these world-moving events are matched 
by his concern for the home and domestic life. It is perhaps like 
this that we should feel him to be most near, in our kitchens, 
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helping us with the cooking (Egmont, and the wonderful 
Coffeeteana from the Op 130 Quartet). 

Can we ask for more, and can we, dare we believe less? ‘The 
poet speaks’, Beethoven sings—‘The Prophet Bird’.* 


Certainly few people in our civilisation have achieved a more 
perfect transition between our life and whatever may follow than 
Muriel Taylor. She seems to have floated away on waves of 
musical vibrations, enveloped in some gentle cloud by the love and 
harmony she herself generated. For long aware of her fate, she 
made the very best use of her time. Not a moment was wasted on 
self-pity, recrimination, intolerance of others, nor did she 
question or rail at her destiny. Good-humoured, positive, she 
palpably improved those around her, comforting them and making 
them better. 

Of course, we must always remember the supreme condition 
which made this possible, given Muriel’s already wonderful nature. 
The devotion, buoyancy, good sense, stalwart strength of Nannie 
Jamieson, her companion of many years, set the stage for this 
extraordinary human episode. Her colleagues and the dedicated 
doctors who ministered to her were but a reflection of the aura of 
this noble relationship. But, | feel, the supreme and fundamental 
condition which made this heart-warming phenomena possible 
is the quality of music itself—or at least of the kind of music she 
and we made together. 

Let us forever be grateful for our calling—let us share its benign 
effects with our fellowmen. Can there be a greater tribute to music 
than Muriel Taylor’s life itself? 


Muriel is one of the few people | have met of whom a first impres- 
sion was complete. For a sixteen-year-old youth fresh from a 
protected home-life in New Zealand, to be greeted with such 
warmth and concern was not only reassuring but an unexpected 
and tangible promise of security in a strange land. This promise 
has been a proven reality ever since, and her death in February 
has not only been the end of an era for me, but for her many 
friends also. 

| speak for everyone who knew her, not only friends, but, | 
emphasise, everyone who had the slightest contact with her was 
impressed, and amazed at this woman. Her genuine warmth 
towards everyone and instant willingness to cooperate and 
understand was often the only constant during difficult times. 
Muriel was more than reliable, she was dedicated: a pacifist, but 
rigorous about fair play, and considerate even with fools; an 
amazing resilience, which calmed and reunited discord. Yet for 
all her apparent gentle nature she was always firm against 
injustice and expecting the best from her friends and colleagues. 

She possessed all these facets, and yet for the past seven years 
at least she was conscious of her ever-decreasing strength and 
the inevitable outcome of leukaemia. But this was never acknow- 
ledged. This is obviously the extreme demonstration of her 
character: a killing disease being combated by a human will. 
And, for all her gentleness and generosity, she had amazing iron 
will and stamina. Many times | have heard people describe her as 
tough, but it was a toughness of character and spirit. 


* For reference to Schumann's Kinderscenen and Waldscenen see 
page 14. 


Opera 
Andrew Porter 
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To know Muriel was also to know the musician. She was a fine 
cellist, and a completely dedicated teacher. She was a musician 
who not only knew her own mind but could express her opinions 
in positive and sympathetic terms. As a player I knew her princi- 
pally in the Menuhin Festival Orchestra where she nurtured me as 
a new professional, and then later as principal she complemented 
me and quietly helped me find my feet. | am often aware of her 
absence, but am infinitely glad and privileged to have known her. 


It has been suggested by some of Muriel’s friends that a fund 
should be raised to inaugurate an open Scholarship in her 
memory; the award to be made annually with the object of pro- 
viding further study for advanced cello students. We believe that 
she would wholeheartedly approve of such a project and we feel 
sure that many of her colleagues and friends will welcome the 
opportunity to express in this practical way their love and 
admiration for her. A Committee is being formed and application 
is being made for the Fund to be registered as a Charitable Trust. 
Details concerning entry and selection of candidates will be 
announced later. Receipts will be sent for all contributions made 
in cash or by postal orders, but in view of the high postal charges 
cheques will not be acknowledged unless specially requested, in 
which case a stamped addressed envelope would be appreciated. 
Cheques and postal orders should be crossed and made outto the 
Muriel Taylor Scholarship Fund. 

Donations should be sent to: 
Mrs Faith Deller, OBE, Hon ARAM, 
Hon Treasurer, 
Muriel Taylor Scholarship Fund, 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, 
London NW1 5HT 


In the early years of this century there appeared three French 
operas whose beauty and seriousness set them apart, operas 
prized by musicians, though (in Charles Koechlin’s words) ‘they 
will never be popular with the musically uncultivated masses’. 
Yet one of them is quite often done: in this country alone there 
have been of Pelléas five different productions since the war, and 
several concert performances. From the BBC we have had to 
learn Paul Dukas’s beautiful Ariane et Barbe-b/eue, and Gabriel 
Fauré’s noble Péné/ope, quite unstaged here until the production 
at the RAM, and for that matter seldom enough staged anywhere 
else. 

The textbooks told us that Pénélope was beautiful but 
undramatic. A 1963 broadcast suggested that it might make a great 
effect in the theatre. And so, in this student production, it did. 
What Fauré wrote of Berlioz’s Trojans can be applied to his own 
Pénléope, that it is a work ‘enveloped in an atmosphere of calm, 
nobility, and serene beauty, such as could not fail to be created in 
that poetic mind by contact with Greek antiquity’. But that is not 
the whole story, any more than it is of The Trojans. 

For despite the ‘restraint’ and understatement, the pure spare 
harmonies and chaste orchestrations (in part by d'Indy? Dukas?), 
and the calm pacing, Péné/ope is a noble heroic opera in the great 
French tradition, written for interpreters with the voices and style 
of Iphigenia and Dido, of Arnold and Aeneas. Much of it is rightly 
described as Hellenic, butthere are also powerful ‘Doric’ elements. 
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The emotion breaks out suddenly, strongly: when over a fine- 
textured, flexible ‘Greek’ dance Penelope cries her ‘Ulysse! fier 
époux!’, when Act Il ends with an heroic set-piece as Ulysses 
throws back his disguise and summons his faithful shepherds, 
and his theme rings out in triple canon amid the clash of swords. 
The control of climax is precise. The main climax to which all 
the work has been moving, Penelope’s cry of ‘Ulysse!’ when 
the great bow is bent and the stranger’s identity revealed to all, is 
overwhelming. | 

The Academy had two sopranos who were most pleasing in the 
title-rdle. Susan Lees had the fuller voice, and a calm dignified 
style, but the limpid composure of Margaret Adams in the 
alternate cast, and her grave beauty, were perhaps even more 
affecting. The piece was sung in French, and the French language 
is apt to draw from English tenors (not only students) a disagree- 
able nasalised snarl on words like prince or rien. Yet Stephen 
Adams was a tall, confident Ulysses, while his alternate, Gareth 
Roberts, excelled in tender passages. Both are promising. The 
Nurse of Linda Hibberd deserves mention, and Bonaventura 
Bottone as Antinous, the leading suitor. Several of the small parts 
were attractively taken. 

Patrick Libby’s production was careless in detail (a dancer 
brought on the great bow with ease, then Eurymaches exclaimed 
at its weight; Ulysses must have wandered far indeed if there were 
bananas at the court of Ithaca), and he had not taught the men of 
his cast to stand up, not crouch, while they sang. Kenneth Rowell’s 
décor was simple and effective. Bob Bryan, in charge of lighting, 
overlooked Fauré’s instruction for a crescendo of light throughout 
Act Ill. In such matters one expects student productions to be 
even more sensitive and stylish than those of the professional 
theatre. David Lloyd-Jones’s conducting was first-rate: perfectly 
balanced between calm and that inner excitement which is never 
far from the surface, and then breaks out so memorably. 


Fauré: Pénélope; 20, 21, 23 and 24 November 1970 


Pénélope Margaret Adams/Susan Lees 

Ulysse Gareth Roberts/Stephen Adams 

Euryclée Lynda Phillips/Linda Hibberd 

Eurynome Rachel Gardner 

Eumée Tan Hah Thuan/Christopher Blades 

C/léone Jennifer Dakin/Ingrid Murray 

Mélantho Fiona McClymont/Sheilagh Bodden 

Alikandre Jennifer Riggs/Pamela Brady 

Phylo Nansi Carroll/Felicity Lott 

Lydie Celia Marchisio/Derril Brown 

Eurymaque Paul Harris 

Antinotis Bonaventura Bottone 

Léodés Michael Bulman 

Ctésippe lan Short 

Pisandre John Skinner 

Shepherd boy Jennifer Jones 

Dancers Susan Howells, Philip Griffiths 

Servants Wendy Gipps, Frances Black, 
Wendy Willett 

Shepherds Richard Evans, David Rendall, 


Richard Coverley, 

Christopher Booth-Jones, 
Christopher Blades, lan Marshall, 
John Gray 


Norman Tattersall 
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Chorus Louise Langley, Lynne Wayman, 
Janet Watts, Vivienne Bellos, 
Susan Sloan, dill Bartlam, June Calvert, 
Margaret Drewry, Wendy Jarvis, 
Priscilla Luckham, Glenis White, 
Stewart Maslett, Timothy Colley 


Director of Opera John Streets 


Conductor David Lloyd-Jones 

Producer Patrick Libby 

Designer Kenneth Rowell 

Assistants to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 
Director 


Harriet McLaren, Vivienne Bellos, 
Priscilla Luckham, Jill Bartlam 


Stage Management 


Lighting Bob Bryan 
Make-up Edwin Hazleton 
Choreography Anna Sweeny 


Giles Swayne 
Stephen McNeff 
Jean Parzy 
Gavyn Wright 


Assistant Répétiteur 
Lighting Assistant 
French coaching 
Leader of Orchestra 


The Academy opera has taken on a new look. After climbing 
perilously to our mountainous seats (rather uncomfortable after 
more than three hours) and seeing before us kinky ladies in with-it 
clothes and carrying trendy handbags, it was natural that in the 
first place our reactions were ‘anti-change’. The Monster was 
first-rate and, even though the first lighting cue, such excellent 
clouds, came during the overture which really needs no visual 
adorning, we were bound to admit that producer Patrick Libby may 
have a point. 

The Magic Flute has always been a producer’s nightmare for, 
whatever we decide to do, the music inevitably takes command and 
we are left with a masterpiece of musical invention. It was there- 
fore understandable that the new-look F/ute was debatable and 
even more patchy than a conventional production could ever be. 
True, the opera is primarily a pantomime, and meant to please 
ordinary audiences, whatever they may be, but the margin 
between classical comedy and plain slap-stick humour is very 
small. Should we, for instance, be inspired to hiss the villain, 
Monostatos, in Act Il, or laugh at the three Ladies, singing such 
exquisite music, when admiring Tamino in Act I? The priests, in 
their simple pyjama-like robes, were at times lacking dignity. 
During the Isis aria, for instance, they mingled with the audience, 
sitting cross-legged in the arena. 

As you will have gathered, the production was ‘in the round’ 
because the stage was considered too small to cope with a 
traditional conception of the Flute. This caused problems of 
balance in the ensembles, and co-ordination between chorus and 
conductor was sometimes difficult, but Steuart Bedford’s keen 
understanding of the score enabled him to overcome these 
difficulties for the most part. The fact that in the ensembles some 
singers were facing us and others were not made the over-all 
effect often difficult to assess. 

| have mentioned the lack of dignity in the Temple (certainly not 
a Masonic image) but primarily a blind Sarastro was confusing, 
for the force of light was difficult to comprehend when wearing 
dark glasses and carrying a stick. William Mason, however, spoke 
in a cultured manner and sang with ease and conviction. One felt 
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that a different costume would have helped Richard Bourne to 
achieve more maturity as First Priest, but Richard Evans managed 
to create a real character as Second Priest and sang with much 
more confidence in this rôle than in that of First armed man. There 
were excellent contributions from the three ladies, Ingrid Murray, 
Nansi Carroll and Linda Hibberd; the Queen of Night, Derril 
Brown; David Rendall, a splendid Tamino; Christopher Booth- 
Jones, an animated Papageno, Suzanne Sloan as Papagena, and 
from Felicity Lott, whose portrayal of Pamina was first-class and 
who gave us some of the evening’s most distinguished singing. 

The English version of the libretto by W H Auden and Chester 
Kallman was used for the first time in England and seemed to be 
best suited to the amusing interludes, when Papageno calls for 
wine, or when Papagena appears disguised as an old woman 
(what a splendid mask was contrived!). AIl producers seem to 
have the strangest ideas about what spirits look like; here was no 
exception; they were on the flippant side and the Christmas-tree- 
tinsel headdresses were not entirely in keeping with their billowy 
white garb. The orchestral playing was of a high order and being 
on stage sounded particularly effective. It was an evening which 
made us think, and we came away grateful for such enterprise on 
the part of Director of Opera John Streets. 


On the Thursday night, in the gracious presence of HRH the 
Duchess of Gloucester, we heard Michael Bulman and Fiona 
McClymont, well matched as the noble Prince Tamino and his 
hard-won Princess Pamina. Christopher Blades brought warm 
human qualities in his acting and singing as Papageno—highly 
successfully partnered in the splendid duet with the Papagena of 
Wendy Gipps. Coping well with voluminous apparel—Vivienne 
Bellos, Celia Marchisio and Rachel Gardner blended nicely as the 
Three Spirits. It was an altogether enjoyable evening, with fine 
singing and playing of this marvellous music, backed by an enter- 
taining, controversial, sometimes distracting but never dull 
production of an opera which, like all really great art, can be 
received and treated in so many different ways by each succeeding 
generation and always survive triumphant. 


Mozart: The Magic Flute; 16, 17, 20 and 21 March 1971 

Tamino Michael Bulman/David Rendall 

Pamina Fiona McClymont/Felicity Lott 

The Queen of Night Derril Brown 

Three Ladies Barbara Heywood/Ingrid Murray 
Nansi Carroll, Linda Hibberd 


Papageno Christopher Blades/ 

Christopher Booth-Jones 
Papagena Wendy Gipps/Suzanne Sloan 
Sarastro William Mason 


First Priest 
Second Priest 
Monostatos 


Richard Bourne 

Richard Evans 

Bonaventura Bottone 

First armed man Richard Evans 

Second armed man John Gray 

Slaves John Skinner, lan Marshall, Paul Harris 
Three Spirits Vivienne Bellos/Sheilagh Bodden 

Celia Marchisio/Wendy Jarvis 

Rachel Gardner/Jill Bartlam 


Victor Booth’s 
book reaches its 
eighth edition 
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June Calvert, Glynis White, 

Louise Langley, Pamela Brady, 
Priscilla Luckham, Margaret Drewry, 
Angela Shaw, Lynne Wayman, 
Felicity Boland, Robyna Houldsworth, 
June Burke, Ann James, 

Barbara Kalman, Karen Stone, 
Elizabeth Denham, Timothy Colley, 
Gawain Douglas, Stephen Haslett, 
Nigel Stewart, Anthony Ellis 

John Streets 


Chorus 


Director of Opera 


Conductor Steuart Bedford 

Producer Patrick Libby 

Designer Peter Logan 

Assistants to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 
Director 

Stage Management Harriet McLaren, Pamela Cookson 

Lighting Bob Bryan 

Assistant Designer Andrew Logan 

Wardrobe Vivienne Bellos 


Stephen McNeff 
Alasdair Mitchell 
Bryan Gipps 
Gavyn Wright 


Lighting Assistant 
Assistant Conductor 
Assistant Répétiteur 
Leader of Orchestra 


A unique event took place in the Lecture Hall on 15 February. 
Members of his family, pupils and old friends ofthe late Victor Booth 
made new friends amongst those who had gathered together to 
celebrate the launching of the revised and eighth edition of his 
book We Piano Teachers (revised by Adele Franklin, Hutchinson, 
£1.25). 

For those who do not know We Piano Teachers the perfect 
introduction lies in the original preface, written in 1946 by the late 
Sir Stanley Marchant, then Principal of the RAM. ‘It is open to 
question whether the art of teaching can be taught, but there is no 
doubt that helpful guidance can be given in the fundamental 
principles. In his admirable book Mr Victor Booth offers such 
guidance to teachers of piano playing: with sincerity of purpose 
and breadth of vision he states his convictions simply and frankly. 
In essence, his book is an epitome of a life’s work, and it has that 
ring of authority which only long experience and a mature mind 
can give. 

‘Students who have reached a high degree of proficiency as 
performers are often surprisingly nonplussed when they begin to 
teach. They are seldom able to recall the various stages of their 
own development: they find it difficult to think in simple terms, and 
to realise that as teachers their approach to the subject must be 
from the pupil's standpoint. Primarily, itis to these that Mr Booth’s 
book will bring inspiration, but everybody concerned with the 
study of piano playing will find the book of absorbing interest and 
great value.’ 

The present edition has been revised and brought up to date by 
Adele Franklin, who was one of Victor’s pupils. Certain matters, 
such as the choice of repertoire and advice to the intending piano 
teacher, needed some amendment. Much careful thought lies 
behind this presentation and the necessary modifications do not 
conflict with the original text. These additions are of a truly 
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helpful kind and include some hitherto unpublished notes which 
have recently been found. The original superb photographs, 
taken by his daughter, Pamela Booth, FRPS, illustrate and forma 
very essential part of the book. 

Adele Franklin worked indefatigably, both to see this revised 
edition on to the market and to ensure that its launching party 
would be a tribute to the real author of the evening and an enjoy- 
able occasion for all who came. It was most fitting that Hugh 
Marchant, the late Sir Stanley’s son, should welcome the guests. 
And he reflected that ‘It was twenty-five years ago since the first 
edition was published. That it should be reappearing in a revised 
edition today is surely an indication of the quality of We Piano 
Teachers.’ Harold Craxton also spoke, and told us how happy he 
and Essie were to be with us. His own death, which has caused us 
all the very deepest sorrow, followed on so shortly after this 
reunion and it makes us the more grateful to have had him there 
with us, particularly as it was his last public appearance, connected 
in a special way with one of his own contemporary colleagues. 
He paid glowing tribute to Victor’s musicianship as well as to his 
remarkable qualities as a teacher and dearly esteemed friend. He 
referred to his wonderful loyalty and integrity—qualities which, 
for those of us who were fortunate enough to study with him, will 
always be cherished with fondest gratitude. 

John Morley, Victor's son-in-law, spoke in conclusion and 
expressed the wish, shared by us all, that the evening would have 
released a book which would bring fresh help, guidance and 
encouragement to many new teachers. That wish would certainly 
have been the hope of its author, who loved music so dearly and 
served it so faithfully. 


James Blades: Percussion Instruments and their History (Faber & 
Faber, £10) 
In 1963 the Oxford University Press published James Blades’s 
Orchestral Percussion Technique, a slim volume that might be 
regarded as a modest introduction to his monumental new book, 
Percussion Instruments and their History, which must surely 
remain the definitive work on this vast subject for many decades 
to come. Its first three chapters trace the origins of percussion 
instruments, from primitive rattles, stampers, scrapers and 
clappers, to the drum—and it was on a simple African drum that 
Mr Blades first recorded the famous ‘V’ for Victory code sign for 
the BBC's European Service late in 1940. Primitive forms of 
xylophone are then discussed, including the ‘rock harmonicas’ 
made from Skiddaw slates in the Lake District, the most remark- 
able of which is a five-octave giant twelve feet long made by the 
Richardson family in 1827-40 and subsequently advertised by 
them as ‘Richardsons’ Original Monstre [sic] Rock Band’. The 
author next considers the percussion instruments—gongs, 
cymbals, skin- and wood-drums, clappers and bells—of China 
and the Far East, Japan, India and Tibet, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, Arabia and Persia, and, in due course, 
the more complex ones of Mediaeval and Renaissance Europe. 
These eleven chapters account for nearly half of the book’s 
five hundred pages. The rest is devoted to three extended chapters 
on the rôle of percussion instruments in the Classical and the 
Romantic orchestra (nice anecdotes include Sir George Smart's 
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story of how Haydn taught him to play the kettledrums properly, 
and how Mozart, in a performance of Die Zauberfléte, deliberately 
played the glockenspiel in the wrong places, to the fury of 
Schickaneder, who was singing Papageno), also covering 
questions of notation and style; to an exhaustive one entitled 
‘Techniques of Contemporary Percussion’, in which all the 
percussion instruments of the modern symphony orchestra, and 
the techniques of playing them, are discussed in detail (including 
what Mr Blades endearingly calls ‘exotics’—a term that embraces 
a wide variety of esoteric ‘kitchen’ implements, from the anvil to the 
flexatone, from the ratchet to the bouteillophone): and to one on 
the use of percussion by twentieth-century composers, with 
particular emphasis on Bartok and Britten (who, in his Foreword, 
declares himself proud to be one of Mr Blades’ colleagues). 

A bibliography is appended to each of the sixteen chapters, and 
the same valuable principle is followed in the five Appendices, 
which deal with such subjects as light music, patents, and the 
‘Use of Percussion in Education’. The book is enriched with 
copious music examples and line-drawings, and no less than 193 
photographs, of which | would mention two that seem to me to 
suggest an apt parallel; Leonardo da Vinci's sketch of a mech- 
anical kettledrum, and the percussion instruments specially 
designed by Mr Blades for Britten’s The Burning Fiery Furnace— 
which include a portable anvil made from the leaf of a car spring 
(Rolls Royce, of course!). 

The book represents a lifetime’s devoted study, backed up by 
unrivalled professional experience and first-hand knowledge of 
its vast subject, and as such it is one that no serious musician 
can afford to ignore. To quote Britten’s Foreword once more, ‘For 
all its exhaustive information, James Blades’s great tomeis never 
exhausting, but is endlessly fascinating and entertaining’. 
Knowing its lovable author as we do, we can only congratulate 
his publishers on having just ‘signed him up’ to write his 
autobiography. 


C H Trevor: The Oxford Organ Method (OUP, £2.50) 

There have been several organ instruction books published on the 
Continent in recent years, notably by Marcel Dupré and Flor 
Peeters, but this is the first to be brought out in this country for 
many years. It is the result of the life-long experience of Mr 
Trevor’s work as church and cathedral organist, recitalist and 
teacher. The admirable preface states its aim is ‘to enable the 
student to cope with the technical problems found in organ music 
of various styles’. And, proceeding from the importance of correct 
posture, there are very detailed exercises on correct pedal 
technique ranging from elementary to difficult passages found in 
representative works of all schools. Quite rightly, great stress is 
laid on good phrasing—there are four versions of the subject of 
Bach's ‘big’ G minor Fugue, but Mr Trevor is careful not to state 
his preference, and to leave the decision to the student—an 
excellent way to teach! There is good advice on the use of the 
usually overworked swell pedal, a glossary, a list of pieces for 
further study, and suggestions for piano studies, to maintain and 
improve manual technique. 

This volume is clearly printed and bound in a stiff cover and will 
become the most important organ ‘tutor’ in the English language 
for many years to come. The RAM is proud to have had its author 
as a very distinguished member of its staff for such a long time. 
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Manoug Parikian held his first, and highly successful Summer 
Music School for string players at his home in the village of 
Waterstock, near Oxford, during the last week of July 1971, and 
directed a public concert in the Parish Church there on 1 August, 
in which he himself played the reconstruction for violin and 
orchestra of Bach’s harpsichord Concerto in D minor, S 1052. 

J Albert Sowerbutts, who died on 15 September 1970, is to be 
commemorated in a Prize (‘The Sowerbutts Prize’) for paperwork 
in the ARCO examination. Mr Sowerbutts was a Professor at the 
RAM for forty-three years, and Hon Sec of the RCO for thirteen; 
many of his Academy students were prepared by him for the RCO 
examinations and it is felt that a combined appeal for those who 
knew him at either institution would give the fund wider publicity. 
It is hoped to collect a sum between £150 and £200, the income 
from which would provide a worthwhile prize, and also offset any 
possible future inflation. Contributions should be sent either to 
Mr Christopher Regan at the RAM or to Dr William Cole at the 
RCO. 

Maurice Handford, who was for many years Principal Horn in 
the Hallé Orchestra, was Assistant Conductor from 1964 to 1966, 
and has been Associate Conductor since 1966, has resigned his 
position, in order to devote more of his time to the Calgary 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Alberta, of which he has been Musical 
Director since April 1970, and to his work in Birmingham and 
elsewhere. In an appreciation in The Daily Telegraph Michael 
Kennedy wrote: ‘Mr Handford’s resignation will surprise no one. 
Being associate conductor to an established international figure 
is one thing, but his position under the new régime was clearly 
untenable. It is good to know, however, that he will return as 
guest conductor, for Manchester owes some of its most inter- 
esting and thoroughly prepared recent programmes to Mr 
Handford. Perhaps because he was known there as an orchestral 
player and had none of the glamour of an international reputation, 
Manchester has tended to underestimate Mr Handford’s ability. 
His skill in difficult modern works is remarkable, and, of the 
classics, | recall a performance of Elgar’s second Symphony 
which easily ranked with the finest by the older generation. The 
Hallé should also always be grateful to him for the wonderful 
memorial performance of Gerontius which he conducted last 
September. It must have been a thankless ordeal which none of 
his colleagues can have envied him, yet he made it truly memor- 
able.’ One of Mr Handford’s recent achievements with the RAM's 
First Orchestra was a broadcast of Britten’s Sinfonia da Requiem 
and Mahler’s seventh Symphony, recorded by the BBC in their 
Maida Vale studios on 9 March ( a day after the First Orchestra’s 
concert in the Spring Term), and transmitted on Radio 3 on 29 
July, as part of the series ‘Youth Orchestras of the World’. 

Philip Hattey sang to his own accompaniment his song-cycle 
Seven Poems of Robert Graves at the Festival of Reading com- 
memorating the 800th anniversary of the foundation of the abbey. 

John McLeod has left his teaching post at Trinity College, 
Glenalmond and he now lives and works in Edinburgh as a 
freelance conductor, composer and teacher. He is still conductor 
of Perth Choral and Orchestral Societies, and his recent per- 
formances with them have included the first Scottish performance 
(the second in this country) of Shostakovich’s The Execution of 
Stepan Razin, which was sung in the original Russian, and a 
special bicentenary performance of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. 
He has recently been appointed conductor of Glasgow Orchestral 
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Society and next season will conduct the Scottish National 
Orchestra in eighteen concerts for children. At this year’s 
Edinburgh Festival he will have a concert devoted entirely to his 
own music, which will include two first performances. 

Richard Stoker’s third string Quartet was produced as a ballet 
entitled My Friend, My Enemy (based on the painting Life and 
Death by Gustav Klimt) by Workshop 42 at The Place in May. 

Denis Matthews has been appointed to the newly established 
Chair of Music at the University of Newcastle. 

Betty Roe has recently launched a music-publishing venture, 
Thames Publishing. Among the first issues are several of her 
own works, including two carols, two part-songs, and a set of 
songs for high voice and piano, Ponder’s Songs of the Seasons. 
Works by lan Hunter and Terence Greaves have also been issued. 
The Thames catalogue is available from 14 Barlby Road, London 
W10 6AR. 

John Lanchbery wrote the music for the film Tales of Beatrix 
Potter, which is choreographed by Frederick Ashton and danced 
by members of the Royal Ballet, Covent Garden. 

Bram Wiggins played the trumpet obbligato in Kenneth 
Leighton’s Easter Sequence, in a recording made by the choir of 
New College, Oxford, under David Lumsden, and his primer, 
First Tunes and Studies for the Trumpet, has been published by the 
Oxford University Press. 

Martin Robinson has been appointed principal cello of the City 
of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. 

We record with regret, the resignation from the Professorial 
Staff because of ill-health, of two of its most distinguished and 
respected members: Olive Groves and Leslie England. Miss 
Groves was a student from 1917 to 1924, and joined the staff of the 
Academy in 1948; Mr England was a student from 1916 to 1920, 
and joined the staff in 1932. 

Thomas lgloi won the Gaspar Cassadó International Cello 
Competition in Florence in April, and as a result will be touring 
Italy next season. 

The Summer Recitals in Peterborough Cathedral organised by 
Harold R Clark are now in their eighth year; present or former 
Academy students taking part this season include Alan Wilkinson 
Clive Fairbairn, Barbara Lowe, Deirdre Watson—and Mr Clark 
himself. 

Henry Doughty was appointed Assistant Organist of Truro 
Cathedral on 1 January. 

The Cantamus Ensemble, a group of eighteen schoolgirls 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, founded in Mansfield in 
1968 by Pamela Cook, came second at the Montreux International 
Choral Festival in April. They competed with twenty-seven other 
choirs from all over Europe, and won high praise from adjudi- 
cators, audience and press. The Ensemble has been invited to 
share four concerts in the Munich/Stuttgart area with the winning 
group, the mixed choir of the Gymnasium at Marktoberdorf, and 
has also been invited to return, free of charge, to Montreux in 
1973, to attend the tenth anniversary of the International Choral 
Festival. 

Eric Thiman’s seventieth birthday fell in September 1970, and the 
event was celebrated in three ways: by a concert of his music 
(including the Choral Suite Songs of Sailors and of the Sea) given 
by the Elysian Choir, of which he has been conductor for 
fifteen years; by a dinner given by the Free Church Choir Union, 
of which he is President and organist, and by aconcert in the City 
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Temple attended by an audience of nearly 1,000, at which the 
programme included part-songs sung by two children’s choirs, 
the choir of the City Temple (singing his Christmas Triad), piano 
duets, organ solos, songs, and various concerted pieces. The 
artists included Christopher Keyte, Valerie Pardon and Gerald 
Barnes. During the past year or so his textbook A Concise 
Harmony, and anthems and part-songs were published, and he is 
now working on a Christmas Suite for chorus and orchestra. 
Novellos are shortly to bring out an Eric Thiman Organ Album. 

Harold Jaeger gave a piano recital (Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt) for the Northampton Festival of the 
Arts at All Saints’ Church, Northampton on 18 March. 

Rose Bruford, who directed the Drama Department at the 
Academy from its inception in 1940 until 1950, when she founded 
the Rose Bruford College in Sidcup, has been free-lancing, 
examining and adjudicating, and giving recitals since retiring from 
her College (where she still does some part-time teaching). She 
has spent two seasons at the Coliseum, coaching some of the 
Principal singers in diction, and ran a Vacation Course for 
American students from the North Carolina School of the Arts, 
which is to become an annual event. 

The Academy’s Manson Ensemble, under its Director Paul 
Patterson, gave a concert for the Highgate Society on 10 January 
entitled ‘The Way in to the Way out’; the programme included 
works by Patterson, Adrian Wagner, Gordon Crosse, Morris Pert, 
Irvine Arditti, Webern, and David Bedford. 

Dorothy Birch’s poetry was represented in the Spring Anthology 
for 1970 and for 1971. Her novel Dear Paradise was published in 
March, and a second novel, A Nightingale’s Song, is to appear 
in due course. 

Beverley Chester, the cellist son of Russell Chester, has changed 
his name by deed poll to Riki Gerardy. He recently performed the 
six Bach suites in two recitals in Madrid, where he also played his 
own solo sonata and other English works. He gave a recital at 
the Purcell Room on 10 December. 

Madame Naomi Papé, who was Lecturer in Singing at 
Potchefstroom University for three years and at Stellenbosch 
University for ten, has recently been appointed Senior Lecturer in 
Singing at the College of Music, Cape Town University. She sends 
her good wishes and remembrances to all her Academy 
friends. 

The Camden Chamber Orchestra, under its founder and 
conductor John Lubbock, gave its first Queen Elizabeth Hall 
concert on 10 February, with Rosanne Creffield and Richard 
Angas among the soloists. They have also recorded six sym- 
phonies by Sammartini (ORYX 1705). 

Martino Tirimo gave a recital (Brahms, Schubert, Debussy and 
Liszt) at the Queen Elizabeth Hall on 4 March. 

Anne Shasby and Richard McMahon (piano duet) were awarded 
the first Leslie Regan-RAM Club Prize, as a result of which they 
gave arecital in the Purcell Room on 18 May, at which they played 
two works by Schubert and Stravinsky's own arrangement of Le 
Sacre du Printemps. 

Recent Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by the following: 
Thomas Walsh (20 January and 18 May), Rosemary Ellison (13 
February), Margaret Moncrieff and Alexander Kelly (8 March), 
Rosanne Creffield, Peter Pettinger and Stephanie Bamford (11 
March), Ifor James (19 March), Alexander Kelly (12 May), and 
Margaret Bennett (30 June). 
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Appointments 

September 1971 

Evelyn Rothwell Barbirolli, Hon RAM, Hon FTCL (Oboe) 
Raimund Herincx (Singing) 

Keith Whitmore (Horn) 


Resignations 

July 1971 

Leslie England, FRAM (Piano) 
Olive Groves, FRAM (Piano) 
Daphne Spottiswoode, Hon ARAM 


Retirement 
July 1971 
Winifred Small, FRAM (Violin) 


CBE 

Osian Ellis, Hon D Mus (Wales), FRAM; 

Gerald Knight, D Mus (Lambeth), Hon RAM 

OBE 

Constance Shacklock, FRAM 

Hon D Mus (Dunelm) 

Alan Bush, D Mus (Lond), FRAM 

FRAM 

Ruth Harte; David Kelly; Anna Reynolds; Kenneth Sillito; 
Trevor Williams 

Hon RAM 

Hervey Alan, Hon RCM; Denis Arnold, MA, B Mus (Sheffield); 
Isobel Baillie, CBE, MA, Hon RCM; Lionel Bentley; 

Neil Black, BA (Oxon); Winton Dean; 

Pierre Fournier, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur; 

Reginald Goodall; 

Alun Hoddinott, D Mus (Wales); 

Roy Jesson, MA, B Mus (Oxon), Ph D (Indiana); 

Otto Klemperer, LL D; Vlado Perlemuter; 

Evelyn Rothwell Barbirolli, Hon FTCL 

ARAM 

David Bedford; Margaret Cowen; Douglas Cummings; 
Christopher Elton; Berian Evans; Larry King; Barbara Lacey; 
Soo Bee Lee; Margaret MacDonald; Cynthia Phillimore; 
Michael Rippon; David Sanger; Philip Todd 

Hon ARAM 

Edgar Brice, MA, D Mus (Oxon), FRCO; Jessie Briffa; 

David Munrow, MA (Cantab); Helen Read 

FRCM 

Anthony Lewis, CBE, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon Mus D 
(Birmingham), Hon RAM, Hon FTCL, Hon GSM; 

David Willcocks, MC, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM, FRCO 
Hon RCM 

Gwynne Edwards, FRAM; 

Robin Golding, MA (Oxon), Hon ARAM; Max Pirani, Hon RAM 
Hon FRCO 

Arnold Richardson, FRAM; C H Trevor, MA (Oxon), Hon RAM 


Dods: To Marcus and Deirdre Dods, a daughter, Alison, 31 
August 1971 

Edwards: To Gwynne and Ruth Edwards (née Hughes), a son, 
David Jonathan, 13 April 1971 

Wickes: To Geoffrey and Jennette Wickes (née Pears), a son, lan 
James, 7 August 1970 
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Smith—Lichtner: Wilfred E Smith to Felicity Lichtner, 20 February 
1971 


Robert Alva, ARAM (7 August 1971) 

Mrs | V Bowater (January 1971) 

Warwick Braithwaite, FRAM (18 January 1971) 

Harold Craxton, OBE, Hon RAM (30 March 1971) 
Thurston Dart, MA (Cantab), Hon RAM (6 March 1971) 
Muriel Davidson (20 December 1970) 

William Fellowes, FRAM (15 December 1970) 

Evelyn Langston, FRAM (23 January 1971) 

Leslie Mackay (27 October 1970) 

John Mundy, ARAM (29 May 1971) 

Constance Newell, FRAM (29 May 1971) 

Guillaume Ormond, MA (9 February 1971) 

Donald Pestell (7 November 1970) 

Alan Rawsthorne, CBE, Hon RAM, FRMCM (24 July 1971) 
Irene Scharrer, FRAM (11 January 1971) 

Muriel Taylor, FRAM (11 February 1971) 

Sir David Webster, KCVO, Hon RAM, FRCM (11 May 1971) 
John Wills, Hon RAM, FRMCM (25 December 1970) 


Norah Grace: Fiddlers Fun (twelve pieces for violin and piano) 
(Forsyth) 

Lois Phillips: Starting Now! (a first book for adult beginners) 
(Forsyth); Can you sight read? (a new approach) (Galliard; 
reprint) 

Beryl Price: Songs of Heroes (three unison songs for schools) 
(OUP); Shepherds and Angels (Christmas suite for SSA) (OUP); 
Emerald Isle (five pieces for cello in 1st position) (OUP) 


GRSM Diploma, December 1970 

John Bantick, Jane Bartlett, Wai On Ho, Rosemary Lane (née 
Hillebron), Penelope Lewis, Judith Mooney (née Hockaday), 
Jennifer Muskett, Poi Keng Thum, David Vinden 


In terms of simple arithmetic, the Academy was in its Sixty- 
seventh year of existence when the RAM Club came into being. It 
does not take a computer therefore, to calculate that when the 
Club celebrates its centenary in 1989, the Academy will perhaps 
be thinking in terms of its bi-centenary in another thirty-two years 
time! 

One takes a certain pride in being associated with an institution 
such as the Academy, especially now that it is on the threshold 
of celebrating its sesqui-centenary; and all members of the Club 
will wish, in offering formal congratulations upon reaching this 
splendid and impressive milestone, to give their unstinted support 
in making this celebration both memorable and enjoyable. 

Concerning the topic of centenary celebrations, mention 
should be made of the 200th issue of the RAM Magazine. Although 
now no longer solely a Club undertaking as heretofore, the 
collaboration between the Academy and the Club in this respect 
is a close one and we count ourselves singularly fortunate in 
having an Editor in Robin Golding who takes such a lively interest 
in Club affairs and who has, during his editorship, so greatly 
enhanced the presentation and content of the Magazine. To him 
we offer our congratulations on a fine achievement. 

Plans are already under way in combining the Annual Club 
Dinner with an Academy Banquet in July next and it is indeed a 
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happy realisation that in this particular year HRH the Duchess of 
Gloucester will be holding the office of President of both the 
Academy and the Club. Since accommodation will necessarily be 
limited to 500 persons, Club members will have priority of applica- 
tion and early notice will be givento members before an announce- 
ment is made in the Press. 

We are enjoying a pleasurable year of activity under our wise 
and clear-sighted President, Dr Anthony Lewis. There have been 
two social evenings at which the musical programmes have been 
of a high order in contrast with a somewhat disappointingly low 
attendance. Shura Cherkassky gave us a dazzling display of 
pianism in a rather unusual programme in November and at the 
February meeting Kenneth Bowen and Rex Stephens presented 
with much distinction a performance of Britten’s Seven Sonnets 
of Michelangelo; and the London Horn Trio gave stimulating 
performances of the Brahms Trio in E flat and Richard Stoker’s 
Nocturnal. Perhaps it should be mentioned that attendance at this 
latter event was greatly depleted by the fact that many members 
failed to receive notices because of the postal strike! 

The Annual Dinner, at which nearly 200 members and guests 
were received by the President and Mrs Lewis, took place on 
10 June. In spite of the fact that amphibious transport to the 
Europa Hotel would have been most appropriate and, also, thata 
temporary fault in the air-conditioning caused some regrettable 
discomfort and malaise, the evening was greatly enjoyed by all. 
Sir Arthur Bliss, in proposing the toast to the Club, spoke in 
somewhat serious vein in expounding his personal views on 
contemporary music and musicians, to which the President replied 
in his usual relaxed and friendly manner. Georgina Zellan-Smith 
proposed the toast to The Guests, to which the Lord Mayor of 
Westminster responded, both maintaining an air of lighthearted 
humour. 

In his speech the President made reference to Sir Arthur’s 
forthcoming eightieth birthday and advised him that a gift from the 
Club would be reaching him nearer the time. This took the form of 
two specially designed and engraved State Goblets in glass 
executed by Stephen Rickard (who had carried out a similar 
commission on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s investiture). 
On each goblet were engraved Sir Arthur’s monogram and the 
Royal Academy of Music enclosed in a symbolic laurel wreath. In 
addition, on the one was a reproduction of E McKnight Kauffer’s 
sketch of the Red Knight from the ballet Checkmate; and on the 
other, an original engraving of Apollo, symbolising Sir Arthur's 
opera The Olympians. Sir Arthur was highly appreciative and 
delighted upon receiving the gift on his birthday on 2 August, and 
in a letter to the Honorary Secretary expressed his warmest and 
grateful thanks to the Club. 


Town Members 

Britton, Mrs Frank, 8 Reynolds Close, NW11 

Clifford-Smith, Dr R H, 50 Handsworth Road, N17 6DE 
Conridge, Graham, 53 Chandos Road, E15 

Genn, Mary (Mrs L O'Neill), 33 Crofton Road, Highgate Road, NW5 
Green, Dorothy (Mrs John Walton), 3 Hoadley Road, SW16 
Green, Rosemary, 69 Horniman Drive, SE23 3BU 
Hammond, Tom, 2 Fergus Road, N5 

Hurwitz, Emanuel, 25 Dollis Avenue, N3 LDA 

Kimm, George, 147 Hamilton Terrace, NW8 

Lewin, M D P, 26 Bathgate Road, SW19 
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MacDonald, Miss J M, 56 Marlborough Place, NW8 

McDougal, Jack, 160 Fitzjohn Avenue, Barnet, Hertfordshire 

McGuire, Colin J, 34 Woolmer Road, Edmonton, N18 

Nash, Mary, 38 King Henry’s Road, NW3 

Oliver, David, 8 Nightingale Place, Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire 

Turner, Mrs P A M, Copsley End, Grayhouse Lane, Outwood, 
Redhill, Surrey 

Walter, Mrs A H, 7 Hall Park, Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 

White, Ruth H, Flat 1, 82 Madeley Road, Ealing W5 


Country Members 

Anderson, Miss E J (Mrs Lilian G Agnew), Pentlands, College 
Avenue, Rhos on Sea, North Wales 

Barrow, John, 7 Hillside Road, Whyteleafe, Surrey CR3 OBR 

Carter, Cynthia D, Norwood House, Norwood, Beverley, Yorkshire 

Chambers, Mrs Fiona (née Forrester), 15 Etwall Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham 28 

Clutton, Christine, 58 Ford Road, Arundel, Sussex 

Cooke, Greville, Waveney, West Close, Middleton on Sea, Nr 
Bognor Regis, Sussex 

Corbin, Susan, 783 River Way, Christchurch, Hampshire 

Dinwiddy, Mrs Yvonne Catterall, Rowley Cottage, Craigweil, Nr 
Bognor Regis, Sussex 

Dutton, Mrs Audrey Catterall, Maidenlow, Ray Mill Road East, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire 

Edmonds, Michael, Manor Farm, Godstow Road, Upper Wolvercote, 
Oxford 

Edmonds, Mrs Mary, Manor Farm, Godstow Road, Upper Wolvercote 
Oxford 

Engel, Paul, 29 Marlborough Road, Stone, Staffordshire 

Fouracre, Susan, 11 Wallaford Road, Buckfastleigh, Devon 

Grace, Norah, Yarra, Park Drive, Ferring, Worthing, Sussex 

Haime, David, 76 Southpark Avenue, Glasgow W2, Scotland 

Haime, Mrs Helen (née Jones), 76 Southpark Avenue, Glasgow W2, 
Scotland 

Hart, Mrs E A W, 73a Dunbar Road, Bournemouth, Hampshire 

Hewitt, Pamela J, 27 London Road, High Wycombe, Buckingham- 
shire 

Hooper, Mrs Ruth (née Masterton), Three Mays, Bradfield Street, 
George, Nr Bury St Edmonds, Suffolk 

Litten, Nancy, 7 The Hermitage, Isca Road, Exmouth, Devon 

Millington, Ruth, Valentines, Stocks Lane, Newland, Malvern, 
Worcestershire 

Onn, Gillian, 7 Treasure Close, Glenfield, Leicestershire 

Parikian, Manoug, The Old Rectory, Waterstock, Oxfordshire 

Wessely, Rosa, Teesdale, 35 Lewes Road, Ditchling, Sussex 

Widdas, Miss M, 6 Corkickle, Whitehaven, Sussex 

Wilde, David, 7 Beechfield, Cannon Hill, Lancaster 

Wood, Lady Jessie, Flat 2, 39 Downs View Road, Seaford, Sussex 

Woodhouse, Gloria, 2 Jordan Avenue, Stretton, Burton on Trent, 
Staffordshire 


Overseas Members 

Campbell, Mrs May, Villa Dunara, High Ridge, St Andrews, Malta 

Drake, Mrs S T (née Therle Oswin), Flat 6c, ‘Gateways’, Maida Vale 
Road, Roseneath, Wellington 3, New Zealand 

Dwyer, Peter, St Stanislaus College, Bathurst, NSW, Australia 

Stalmann, Mrs Dieter (née Pamela Benney), 3007 /sernhagen K B, 
Im Gehage 5, Germany 


The Students’ 
Union 


Robert Secret 
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| write at the end of another academic year—the Students’ Union’s 
fourth—and the termination of my presidency. It has in some 
respects been a useful year; in other matters it has been rather 
frustrating. Very often the committee has been bogged down with 
trivia and has, in certain ways, been a little inhibited by events. 

However, to the credit of the Union, the Soccer Team—under the 
excellent leadership of Christopher Tilbury—had a very good 
season, often scoring ‘rugby-size’ numbers of goals and only 
losing one match: their first! This team has shown that for any 
society to survive it must have a good nucleus of people willing to 
organise it and good backing from its members. We now have a 
Social Committee whose job it is to organise dances etc, which 
has removed a great burden from the officers of the Union. A 
Dance, for instance, takes a great deal of organisation: booking 
the venue; the band; getting the food; organising the liquid 
refreshment; selling tickets; and publicity. It may be surprising to 
note that the latter part of the arrangements can be the hardest and 
most time-consuming. 

Paul Patterson is still helping Academy sailors and bringing 
them back safely from our two ‘Fireflies’ on the Welsh Harp 
reservoir. | understand from him that the boats are used regularly 
but only by a limited number of students. | do hope that more 
people will brave this activity in future and perhaps justify some 
future Union in increasing our fleet. 

The Drama Group has, for the most part of the year, fallen by 
the wayside, but | do have hopes for a strong revival next term. 
They did perform a very fine and amusing revue at Christmas, 
but this, regrettably, did not have the attendance it deserved. 

We have acquired during the year the use of a small sitting- 
room in the annexe (previously the Delius Room). This is to be 
use by small societies and meetings. From next term the Union 
will be selling manuscript paper (and other such necessities of 
student life); we will also be selling RAM blazer badges in addition 
to scarves. 

The Union office stocks a quantity of information on cheap 
travel, and | should remind students that we are members of the 
NUS, membership cards of which should be collected from the 
office. NUS cards are a useful form of identification and the holder 
of one is entitled to reduced-price travel and discounts in many 
shops. A new advantage is anumber of cut-price rail fares recently 
agreed with British Rail. Students can join the London University 
Union (but not as a full member with voting rights) for £2.00; this 
entitles students to the use of all ULU facilities with the exception 
of competitive representative teams. 

One of our most successful ventures has been to spend an 
amount of money on buying tickets for concerts and opera 
performances and selling them to students at considerably 
reduced prices. Students on grants cannot afford to go frequently 
to the opera or to a concert and | do feel that here the Union can 
filla big gap in the musical life of students. 

| have been very honoured over the last four years to do my 
little bit for the students of the RAM by serving on the Union 
Committee. This is not to say that | have not gained from the 
experience because | have, considerably. | am not able to look back 
with much satisfaction on what | have done as one always feels 
that more could have been done, but there is a tightrope all Union 
officers have to walk along, with their own studentship at one end 
and the Union at the other; and a balance has to be struck. Being 
so involved with music students has made me very aware of some 
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of the difficulties students face and of the wrong light in which 
students often view Academy life. | should just like to write a 
little on these two points. 

The hardest part of studentship can be finding somewhere to 
live and work, and of course where would any of us be without 
Mrs Deller’s very considerable achievement in this direction in so 
happily housing so many students—myself included? But she will 
be the first to agree that she still has enormous difficulties in 
finding the different types of accommodation students need. 
There are many factors to be considered, from finance to the 
personality of the student concerned. Thankfully the London 
colleges of music have at last obtained a hostel, housing forty 
music students, which is a good start, but is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Students do need good, happy conditions that can best 
be supplied by a hall of residence, for which there is an astro- 
nomically great need, or at least, more good, cheap ‘digs’. 

Money is the next problem that confronts music students; what 
grants they may get go no way towards the needs students face. 
not only do they have to live, buy music, go to concerts, but other 
things happen: reeds ‘go’; strings break; bows need repairing; 
pianos have to be tuned—| can still remember the shudder which 
shook my violin professor on my first day at the Academy when he 
saw my bow. It took two weeks of a very cold post-office round at 
Christmas to even begin to buy a reasonable replacement. 

Local Authorities have absolutely no consistency when it comes 
to giving music students grants. Most Authorities do now give a 
three-year grant to any student accepted for study at the Academy, 
although some only ‘approve’ of the GRSM Course, and a few 
insist on academic qualifications which would leave any would-be 
performer void of technique! Different Authorities have varying 
ideas on the size of the grant to be given and some award the 
grant on a yearly basis judged on annual examination results. 
When it comes to granting a fourth year, squeezing blood from a 
stone would be considerably easier, but a large number of 
students have to work part-time—often in jobs unconnected with 
music—to maintain themselves during studentship. These two 
problems have to be overcome before a student can even start to 
work, and many music students do live in conditions of consider- 
able hardship. Although music is a tough profession and very 
much a ‘survival of the fittest’, there is still no justification for the 
conditions some students have to live in. Ideally a music course 
for a gifted student should be of five, or at least four, years’ 
duration; there are enough difficulties in achieving the necessary 
artistic standards in three years without substituting the present 
obstacle-course of worries and doubts. 

Having said this, there is another side: the way some students 
treat the Academy and Academy events. A look at any typical 
Wednesday concert audience, sometimes with less than one 
twentieth of all Academy students attending, will show that 
something is wrong. Some students are known to be proud of the 
fact that one visit to Marylebone Road a week is as much as they 
are prepared to give. This is, of course, a horrifying attitude. Why 
belong to a music college? Surely one of the best aspects of life 
at the RAM is that in it one becomes part of acommunity with one 
interest in common—music. Still, each succeeding generation of 
students will want something a little different from the one before. 
In an ever-changing world new aspects of old problems are 
constantly asserting themselves. My main concern is that all 
students get as much as they can and deserve from the RAM. 


RAM Concerts 


(Autumn and 
Spring Terms) 
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Perhaps | will be forgiven as | bow out of this part of my life by 
hoping that at least a few students may adopt one of my philoso- 
phies: the more one puts into something the more one gets out 
of it. 


First Orchestra 

30 November 

Vaughan Williams Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 
(performed as a memorial tribute to Sir John Barbirolli) 
Wagner Five Songs to poems by Mathilde Wesendonk 
Strauss Don Juan, Op 20 

Brahms Symphony No 2 in D, Op 73 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Barbara Lowe (soprano) 

Leader Susan Whetstone 


8 March 

Glinka Overture ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 
Liszt Piano Concerto No 1 in E flat 
Mahler Symphony No 7 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Roderick Elms (piano) 

Leader Russell Gilbert 


Choral Concerts 

28 January 

Mozart Mass in C minor, K 427 

Vaughan Williams A Sea Symphony 

Conductor Frederic Jackson 

Soloists Ingrid Murray, Susan Lees, Barbara Heywood, Jennifer 
Dakin, Janet Watts (sopranos), Michael Bulman (tenor), 
Christopher Booth-Jones (baritone), Neil Darby (bass) 

Leader Russell Gilbert 


17 February (Chamber Choir, in St Marylebone Parish Church) 
Fauré Requiem 

Vivladi Magnificat 

Conductor The Warden 

Soloists Barbara Heywood, Celia Marchisio (sopranos), Lynda 
Phillips (contralto), Bonaventura Bottone (tenor), Richard Bourne 
(baritone) 

Leader David Richmond 


Chamber Orchestra 

9 December 

Rossini Overture ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ 
Mozart Piano Concerto in E flat, K 271 
Beethoven Symphony No 1 in C, Op 21 
Conductor Neville Marriner 

Soloist Tessa Uys (piano) 

Leader Gavyn Wright 


23 February 

Vivaldi Concerto in C for two trumpets, P 75 
Haydn ‘The Creation’—excerpts 

Strauss Serenade in E flat, Op 7 


Review Weeks 


Mozart Symphony No 41 in C, K 551 (‘Jupiter’) 

Conductors Neville Marriner and the Principal 

Soloists James Watson, Howard Hawkes (trumpets), Ingrid Murray 
(soprano), Neil Darby (bass) 

Leader Gavyn Wright 


Second Orchestra 

4 December 

Beethoven Overture ‘Leonora No 2’, Op 72 

Barber Essay No 1, Op 12 

Brahms Symphony No 4 in E minor, Op 98 (IV) 

Tchaikovsky Fantasy-Overture ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 

Elgar Cello Concerto in E minor, Op 85 

Nicolai Overture ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Course: Yoram David, Rodney Farrell, Adrian Brown, 
Alasdair Mitchell 

Soloist Jonathan Williams (cello) 

Leader Paul Pearce 


19 March 

Wagner ‘Tristan und Isolde’—Prelude and Liebestod 
Rimsky-Korsakov Spanish Capriccio, Op 34 (Ill & IV) 
Sibelius Violin Concerto in D minor, Op 47 

Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique, Op 14 (I) 

Morris Pert (student) Three Pieces for Orchestra 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Course: Yoram David, Rodney Farrell, Adrian 
Brown, Alasdair Mitchell 

Soloist Michael Bochmann (violin) 

Leader David Richmond 


In addition to regular Wednesday chamber concerts, concerts 
were given by the RAM New Music Group on 18 November and 
1 December, and by the Manson Ensemble on 9 February; and 
Exchange Concerts were given by students from the Conservatoire 
National de Musique, Paris on 25 November, and from the Royal 
College of Music on 10 March. 

Seventieth Birthday concerts were given for Michael Head on 10 
November, and for Alan Bush on 16 February, in each case 
devoted entirely to music by the composer. 

Evening recitals were given by Suki Towb (cello) on 4 November, 
Anne Shasby (piano) on 3 December, Richard McMahon (piano) 
on 7 January, Roger Fallows (clarinet) on 21 January, Joseph 
Frohlich (violin) on 2 February, Barbara Lowe (soprano) on 11 
February, and Max Teppich (violin) on 18 February. 

Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 9 
February by Donna-Faye Carr (soprano), Helen Attfield (contralto), 
Ifor James (horn), Christopher Elton (piano), and Jennifer Coultas 
(piano); on 2 March by Kathleen Davis and Roger Cutts (piano 
duet), Brian O’Rourke (clarinet), and Judith Burton (piano), and 
on 23 March by the Alberni String Quartet (Howard Davis, Peter 
Pople, Berian Evans, and Gregory Baron). 


Review Week in the Autumn Term (30 November-4 December) 
included concerts by the First Orchestra (Maurice Handford) and 
the Second Orchestra (Maurice Miles), andtwochamberconcerts, 
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the first of them arranged by the RAM New Music Group. There 
were lectures on ‘Society’s Crisis—Apathy or Involvement?’ 
(Des Wilson), ‘Problems affecting the Embouchure’ (Maurice 
Porter), ‘Alarums and Excursions’ (Guy Woolfenden), ‘The Use 
of Words’, and ‘Music Therapy’ (Juliette Alvin). Dame Eva 
Turner talked about her distinguished career and offered invalu- 
able advice to young singers in a talk entitled ‘Looking back— 
Without anger’, Colin Davis was interviewed by Arthur Jacobs 
about his plans for Covent Garden and other topics, Basil 
Douglas, Peter Katin and John Lill discussed ‘Performers’ 
Problems’, and there was a showing of the film of Puccini’s La 
Bohéme starring Mirella Freni. 

Review Week in the Spring Term (15-19 March) included a 
concert by the Second Orchestra (Maurice Miles), two chamber 
concerts, the first of them presented by the Manson Ensemble, a 
student workshop on Mediaeval and Renaissance music (David 
Munrow), and a Jazz Study Group (John Dankworth). There were 
lectures on ‘How a Symphony Orchestra is run’ (Harold Lawrence) 
‘Sound alive: the qualities of music on gramophone records’ 
(John Crabbe), ‘Learning conducting—for all’ (Imogen Holst), 
‘The art of the American Popular Singer’ (Henry Pleasants), and 
‘Poetry and Music’ (Ursula Vaughan Williams). 


Patricia Aug, Kevin Bradley, Michael Thompson 


The RAM Magazine is published twice a year (usually in July and 
December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought by 
non-members, price 25p per issue. Members are invited to send 
to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members 
(and others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either 
on musical or on other topics. Copy for the Summer issue 
should arrive by 1 April, and for the Winter issue by 1 September 
and, wherever possible, should be typed (double-spaced, one 
side of the page only), please. All correspondence should be 
addressed to: The Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of 
Music, Marylebone Road, London, NW1 5HT. 
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Issues 185—200, inclusive, of the RAM Magazine (Michaelmas 
1963—Summer 1971) 

This index does not include regular items such as Editorials, 
Prizegiving addresses, Letters to the Editor, Notes about Members 
and Others, RAM Club News, Student’s Union News, and RAM 
Concerts. Items marked with an asterisk* are illustrated; other 


illustrations, not related to articles, are listed individually. 


A greeting from the Principal Anthony Lewis 195/2 
Alberni String Quartet (illustration) 185/7 
Alexander, Arthur (obituary)* Vivian Langrish 197/21 
Armenian Music* Zohrab Shamlian 190/20 
Armstrong, Sir Thomas, retirement as Principal* Major- 
General R L Bond, Alan Bush, Douglas Cameron, H Stanley 
Creber, Faith Deller, Derek Gaye, John Gardner, Robin 
Golding, Doris Greenish, Frederick Grinke, Sir Gilmour 
Jenkins, Sir Alan Lascelles, Rosemary Rapaport 
Askew, Norman (obituary)* William Cole 192/24 
Authenticity in Musical Performance David Scott 186/17 
Bantock, Granville* Frank Howes 194/16 
Barbirolli, Sir John (Profile No. 4)* Sir Thomas Armstrong, 197/6 
Ay/mer Buesst, Sir Ashley Clarke, Ruth Fermoy, Maurice 
Handford, Sir Benjamin Ormerod, Cedric Sharpe, 
Laurance Turner 
Barbirolli, Sir John, conducting RAM First Orchestra in 198/2 
St Paul’s Cathedral (illustration) 
Barbirolli, Sir John (obituary)* Michael Kennedy 199/23 
Bayreuth* Nadia-Myra Grindea 187/11, 189/19 
Beethoven: a letter to Moritz Schlesinger (illustrations) 199/6 
Beethoven and the American Musical* Graham Johnson 200/13 
Bennett, Sterndale* Sir Thomas Armstrong 191/3 
Frank Howes 192/2 
Geoffrey Bush 192/11 
Beyond the Pale Anthony Bowles 188/10 
Blake, Nicholas (obituary)* Janet Craxton, Alan Richardson 196/20 
Book reviews, Sir Thomas Armstrong, Francis 187/27, 188/19 
Cameron, Nigel Coxe, John Davies, Robin 190/26, 191/24 
Golding, Leighton Lucas, Maurice Miles, Manoug 193/28, 194/33 
Parikian, Arthur Pritchard, Patrick Savill, 195/25, 196/40 
Georgina Smith, John Streets, Eric Thiman 198/17, 200/27 
Booth, Victor: eighth edition of ‘We Piano Teachers’ 200/ 
Margaret Hubicki 
Brahms: autograph canon for four voices (illustration) 196/38 
Britton, Frank (obituary)* Vivian Langrish, Avril Leventon 199/25 
Buesst, Aylmer (obituary)* George Baker 199/26 
Bush, Alan: ‘The Sugar Reapers’, Leipzig premiére* 192/17 
Alan Bush 
Bush, Alan: ‘Joe Hill’, Berlin première Michael Head 199/18 
Busoni Master-class* David Chesterman 190/17 
Canadian National Youth Orchestra Frederick Grinke 187/10 
Casals, Pablo, visit to RAM* Miron Grindea 186/15 
Central Tutorial School for Young Musicians Rosemary 185/13 
Rapaport 
Chester, Russell, retirement of Les/ie Regan 193/21 
Chords of Memory Philip Hattey 198/11 
Cohen, Harriet (obituary)* Harry /saacs 194/21 
‘Colour-Staff’ (invented by Margaret Hubicki)* Brian 194/29 
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Corder and orchestration Philip Hattey 

Craxton, Harold (Profile No 3)* Denis Matthews 

Creber, H Stanley, retirement as Secretary* Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, W Graham Wallace 

Dancing with Diaghilev* Leighton Lucas 

Das Land ohne Musik? Anon, 1866 

Davies, Derick (obituary)* Peter Gellhorn, Jani Strasser 

Davis, Colin, an interview* Adrian Brown 

Davis, Colin, conducting RAM First Orchestra in Belgium 
(illustration) 

Davison, Arthur (illustration) 

Dederich, Hilda (obituary)* Dorothy Howell 

Delius—a chapter completed* Eric Fenby 

Demuth, Norman (obituary)* Alan Bush 

Disappearing Middlebrow David Morgan 

‘Dream of Gerontius, The’* Sir John Barbirolli 

‘Duchess of Malfi, The’ David Wooldridge 

Dunn, Brian (obituary)* Myers Foggin 

Elgar's ‘Enigma’ and its solution* Vernon Jones 

England v France, 1865 Manuel Garcia 

European Summer School for Young Musicians, 1967* 
John Gardner 

Foggin, Myers, resignation as Warden* Editorial 

Four days behind the Iron Curtain* Paul Steinitz 

Frankell, Manuel (obituary)* /vor Foster 

Gauntlett, Ambrose (Profile No 5)* Leighton Lucas 

Gaye, Derek, appointment as Warden* Editorial 

Gold, Andrew (obituary)* Norman Tattersall 

Grant, Eric (obituary)* Va/erie Tryon 

Greene, Eric (obituary)* Sir Thomas Armstrong, Peter 
Bamber, Reginald Jacques, Paul Steinitz 

Hall, Garda (obituary) Roy Henderson 

Hambling, George, appointment as Administrator* 
Editorial 

Heaven or Hell? Vivian Joseph 

Hess, Dame Myra (obituary)* Howard Ferguson 

Hickin, Welton (obituary)* /ris Loveridge 

International Society for Music Education Jean Cochran 

Is there a future for the Symphony Orchestra?* Hans 


Keller, Gerald McDonald, Peter Maxwell Davies, Ivor Keys 


Jersey, RAM student orchestra arriving (illustration) 
Jones, Granville (obituary)* Emanuel Hurwitz 
Kocian Violin Competition* Rosemary Rapaport 
Langrish, Vivian (Profile No 1)* Guy Jonson 
Langston, Evelyn, retirement of Olive Groves 
Latham, Peter (obituary)* Sir Thomas Armstrong 
Let us reminisce Russell Chester 
Lewis, Anthony, appointment as Principal* Editorial 
Library, opened by HM the Queen Mother* Jane Harington 
Lodge, Herbert (obituary) John Walton 
Lovett, Sidney (obituary)* Herbert Harden 
Manson Room Paul Patterson 
McEwen, Sir John* Dorothy Howell 

L Gurney Parrott 
McLean, Virginia (obituary)* Pamela Petchey 
Memoirs of a Secretary L Gurney Parrott 
Misic in Iceland Ross Pratt 
Music-making in Austria Henry Cummings 


200/10 
195/11 
198/3 


192/13 
190/25 
197/22 
199/19 
196/2 


189/11 
197/23 
191/8 
195/18 
195/12 
190/2 
186/9 
193/19 
198/5 
189/5 
193/7 


188/2 
187/6 
185/20 
198/9 
189/2 - 
196/20 
193/19 
192/19 


196/19 
198/3 


188/8 
190/4 
195/20 
196/17 
199/9 


187/19 
196/20 
193/13 
193/6 
185/16 
198/12 
198/13 
194/2 
194/5 
198/12 
185/19 
196/34 
195/7 
200/7 
198/12 
197/18 
188/7 
185/15 
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Music reviews Brian Brockless, Else Cross, John 187/27, 188/18 


Gardner, Denis Matthews, Georgina Smith, 192/31, 


Richard Stoker 


194/32 


195/24, 196/37 


197/28, 198/18 


Opera performances, reviews of: 
Berkeley: ʻA Dinner Engagement’ Norman Tattersall 
Bernstein: ‘Trouble in Tahiti’ Arthur Boyars 
Britten :‘The Rape of Lucretia’* Harold Rosenthal, Andrew 
Porter 
Copland: ‘The Tender Land’* John Amis 
Donizetti: ‘Linda di Chamounix’* John Streets 
Fauré: ‘Pénélope’ Andrew Porter 
Henze: ‘Moralities’ Arthur Boyars 
Holst: ‘Savitri’ Arthur Boyars 
Humperdinck: ‘Hansel and Gretel’ Robin Golding 
Massenet: ‘Werther’ Norman Tattersall 
Menotti: ‘The Medium’ Norman Tattersall 
Monteverdi: ‘L’lIncoronazione di Poppea’* Raymond 
Leppard 
Mozart: ‘Cosi fan tutte’ Norman Tattersal/ 
Mozart: ‘Le nozze di Figaro’* Arthur Jacobs 
Mozart: ‘The Magic Flute’ Norman Tattersall, Roy Teed 
Puccini: ‘La Rondine’* Robert Leslie 
Purcell: ‘Dido and Aeneas’ Felix Aprahamian 
Poulenc: ‘Les Mamelles de Tirésias’* Felix Aprahamian 
Stravinsky: ‘The Rake’s Progress’ Norman Tattersall 
Tchaikovsky: ‘Eugene Onegin’ Norman Tattersall 
Vaughan Williams: ‘Riders to the Sea’ Norman 
Tattersall 
Verdi: ‘Giovanna d’Arco’* Andrew Porter 
Verdi: ‘Macbeth’ Norman Tattersall 
Organs in Holland* Sheila Lawrence 
Patterson, Paul: ‘Rebecca’* Richard Staines 
Persinger, Louis, visit to RAM Frederick Grinke 
Phillips, Montague (obituary) Frederick T Durrant 
Piano Workshops in America Joan Last 
Playing for Mime Barbara Lander 
Pougnet, Jean (obituary)* Douglas Cameron 
Presidents of the RAM Club: 
George Baker* Owen Brannigan 
May Blyth* Olive Groves 
Henry Cummings* Leslie Regan 
Vivian Dunn* Guy Jonson 
Guy Jonson* Frederic Jackson 
Anthony Lewis* Christopher Regan 
W Graham Wallace* H Stanley Creber 
Rawling, Barbara (obituary)* Margaret Hubicki 
Read, Ernest (obituary)* Sir Thomas Armstrong, Harold 
Craxton, Myers Foggin, Doris Greenish, Dame Myra Hess, 
Frederic Jackson, Vivian Langrish, Leslie Regan, Leonard 
Smaldon, Walter Stock, Norman Tattersall, Lionel Tertis 
Record reviews Roy Jesson 
Regan, Christopher, appointment as Senior Tutor* 
Editorial 
Regan, Leslie (obituary)* Harold Craxton, Douglas Hopkins 
Reizenstein, Franz (obituary)* A/an Bush, David Wilde 
Reynolds, Eileen, and music in Rhodesia* Aida Lovell 
Salzburg Festival, 1963 Harold R Clark 
Satie, Erik* Leighton Lucas 


187/15 
198/14 
190/26 


195/21 
193/23 
200/22 
198/15 
198/14 
185/18 
185/17 
187/15 
196/30 


186/20 
192/27 
200/24 
197/24 
194/22 
194/22 
189/22 
199/28 
199/28 


191/25 
199/28 
191/18 
190/24 
185/12 
196/21 
188/3 

189/15 
195/19 


197/34 
189/28 
185/25 
187/21 
195/30 
199/34 
191/32 
195/20 
189/6 


199/30 
197/2 


196/22 
196/24 
193/18 
186/19 
190/6 


Schwerdtner, Gertrude (obituary) Susanna Thomas 
Searchlight on Scales Nigel Swinford 


192/25 
189/16 


Short History of the cello* Vivian Joseph 191/16, 193/16 


Sibelius, recollections of C/arence Raybould 
Sir John McEwen asks a question Anthony Lewis 
Smaldon, Len and Millie* Leslie Regan 
Smith, Maude (obituary)* Brian Smyth 
Soler’s operatic rarity* Roy Jesson 
Sowerbutts, J Albert, retirement of Hugh Marchant 
Sowerbutts, J Albert (obituary)* William Cole 
Stravinsky and Rostropovich (illustration) 
Stravinsky: ‘The Rake’s Progress’ (illustrations) 
Student life in the 1890s Hubert G Oke 
Student life in the 1930s Philip Hattey 
Student life in Berlin Sarah Thomas 
Swaziland, events musical and otherwise Joan Last 
The Strads Vivian Joseph 
Thomas, Susanna: ‘Walenn’ cello concert in Watford 
(illustration) 
Tidmarsh, Egerton (Profile No 2)* Vivian Langrish 
Treviso Piano Competition* George Rogers 
Waters, Alfred (obituary) Wa/ter Stock 
Webern, Anton von* E/se Cross 
Why not teach them Music? Paul Steinitz 
Why teach them Harmony? Frederick T Durrant 
Wood, Sir Henry* Bernard Shore 
Julian Herbage 
Wright, Denis (obituary)* Margaret Hubicki 


195/16 
186/3 

200/2 

195/15 
196/29 
193/10 
193/22 
199/27 
187/17 
188/22 
191/12 
193/14 
189/11 
196/13 
189/21 
189/24 


194/20 
190/9 

197/24 
197/11 
192/26 
191/14 
196/30 
197/16 
193/2 


